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“ONLY SUSAN” 


CHAPTER I 
“NAME THIS CHILD” 


Ir was a bright Easter Day some years ago—do not 
ask me to say how many—when I, Susan Gaythorne, 
was held in my mother’s arms by the font of St. 

Ethelreda Church in Devonshire. 
Of my baptism by the old clergyman, who had per- 
formed the same office for my mother scarcely twenty 
years before, I can, it is needless to say, only speak 
from hearsay, and not from actual observation. 

It seems that on the way to the church there was 
a somewhat sharp altercation between my mother and 
my Aunt Susan about my name. My mother insisted 
that she should herself put me in the arms of Mr. 
Brownfield, and name me. In vain my aunt said that 
this was the privilege of the godmother, and she should 
not give it up. 

“T shall name my own baby,” was the reply. 

“She is to be named Susan, after me. John says 


” 
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“T don’t care what John says. Susan is an ugly 
name, and I shall please myself.” 

“Do not act like a spoiled child, Amy,” my aunt 
urged. “You must really learn obedience now you 
are a mother, or what will the poor little babe grow 
up?” 

“Tike me, I hope,” my mother said. “John will 
like her to be exactly like me.” 

I was being carried by my dear old nurse, Friend- 
ship—that sweet, good old Devonshire name, which 
was so appropriate to her. 

I am, as you may suppose, quoting her account of 
this first step in my life, and from her I have had all 
the details many a time. 

It seems that when the whole christening party 
reached the porch, my mother said to nurse, “Give 
me the baby.” And although my Aunt Susan 
tried to prevent her, she took me in her arms 
and walked up the church triumphantly. My Aunt 
Susan, my father, and the rector’s youngest daughter, 
Miss Ellen Brownfield, who was proxy for a distant 
relation of my mother’s, took their places round the 
font. 

It was the first Sunday in the month, and the 
baptisms of the small population of Spinksworth-cum- 
Boddington always took place after the second lesson. 

Doubts having arisen as to my behaviour—for I was 
apt to raise my voice above concert-pitch without any 
apparent provocation—we had not been present at the 
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whole service. We were only just in time, and Mr. 
Brownfield and his eldest daughter were already at 
the font. The usual question was put as to whether 
I had been baptized or not, and answered in the 
negative. Then the service proceeded, my Aunt 
Susan looking—so Friendship says—grim and sour. 
Indeed, she made one attempt to clutch hold of me 
in a very unseemly manner, which made dear Friend- 
ship, regardless of time and place, exclaim— 

“Dear heart! you'll drop the child, Miss Susan.” 

But my mother held me too fast for that ; and when 
Mr. Brownfield turned to take me, saying, “Name this 
child,” my mother said, in a voice which trembled a 
little with excitement, “Ethelreda Hyacinth Susan.” 
Then my aunt exclaimed loudly and decidedly — 

“ Only Susan.” 

And my father, when the clergyman paused, as if 
to be quite sure, repeated, bowing his head— 

“Only Susan.” | 

I have often thought since how prophetic that word 
was—“ Only Susan.” Friendship has told me that my 
young mother’s sweet face flushed crimson and then 
grew very pale, while tears coursed each other down 
her cheeks. She looked up appealingly to my father, 
and he returned the look with a sad smile. My 
mother had no more heart left in her to take me 
from Mr. Brownfield. My aunt received me with the 
drops of water still upon my forehead, and it was her 
hour of triumph, 
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Miss Brownfield, Friendship says, was sorry for my 
mother; and when they were in the vestry signing 
my name in the register, she stooped to kiss her, 
saying, “ Susan is a very good old name, my dear, and 
long fancy names ate a great trouble when we grow 
up.” But my mother refused to be comforted, and my 
Aunt Susan had gained the victory which she had 
fought so hard to win. 

« After all, what is there in a name, Amy?” my 
father said when the procession was moving across the 
churchyard to the gate of The Beeches, my father’s 
quaint old-world house, where he and his sister had 
been born. 

The Gaythornes came of a race of small landed pro- 
prietors, and time was when the owners of The Beeches 
-held a good position in the district. But money 
had been lost by my grandfather in speculation, and 
when my father came into the property, the few acres 
which had originally formed part of it had been sold, 
every available tree cut down, and nothing left but 
the ground round the house and a paddock, where a 
couple of rough Exmoor ponies enjoyed life, and gave 
old Silas—the useful man about the place—a chase 
every time he had to capture them to be put into 
harness in the low “double gig,” as it was called, in 
which my father and aunt drove about the country to 
visit their few friends. 

My young mother died before I was two years old, 
when my brother was born. There was no difficulty. 
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about his name; for there was no one to dispute the 
appropriateness of having him called after his father. 
John had many varieties on his name in later years, 
Hans, and Jack, and Johnnie amongst them, but I 
was only Susan, or sometimes Susie! 

I cannot recall with any certainty the date of that 
morning when I awoke, as it were, to the world around 
me. It was a lovely spring day, and earth was alive 
with her awakening life. The birds were singing, and 
a little stream was coming down with a joyous song 
from the uplands, and above, a sky deeply blue, in which 
white clouds floated. Ican see these clouds now, their 
very form, and the great white masses which seemed 
to my childish vision like the awful white throne of 
which I had heard Aunt Susan reading to the three 
servants that morning at prayers. The words had 
fastened on my imagination ; and as I trudged along 
behind Friendship, who was bending under the burden 
of John’s weight, I stopped short, and gazed up into 
the sky at the snowy clouds with great chasms of 
sapphire between. 

I stood awestruck, but not Bie itesed: The clouds 
awoke no fear in my heart, but something else awoke 
there. I think it was the sense of my own part in 
this beautiful world, with the sky above me, and the 
flowers opening at my feet. I belonged to it in some 
mysterious way, and it belonged to me. 

I could not have put this into words then, nor did 
these thoughts take any tangible shape, but from 
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that moment, I realised my own identity, and I per- 
fectly well remember how, when Friendship, vexed at 
my lingering behind her, came back to give me a good 
shake, and tell me I was a naughty child to stand there 
as if “I was moon-struck,” I burst into tears. 

“T was looking at the great white throne,” I said. 

“‘ Stuff and nonsense, child; you don’t know what 
you are talking about. Gather some of the pretty 
primroses, and we'll put them on your dear mamma’s 
graye.” 

Dear old Friendship was always anxious to keep 
the memory of my mother fresh, and she continually 
talked of her, and told many stories about her, of 
which that of my christening was one. I have no 
clear remembrance of anything that immediately 
followed this awakening to a consciousness of the 
immortal part in me, till a day when the spring-and 
summer were gone, and the snow lay upon the ground. 

Our nursery window looked out on the short drive 
leading from the gate to the front door, and Silas was 
_ Sweeping the snow on either side of the path when a 
high gig drove up. 

Silas threw down his broom and hurried to the gate 
to hold the doctor’s horse, touching his forehead in 
token of respect. 

John was kneeling in the deep window-ledge by 
my side and called out— 

“Doctor! doctor !” 

This exclamation of his brought Friendship to the 
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window, and I quite well remember her throwing her 
apron over her head and rushing away. A vague 
fear seized me that something was wrong, or why did 
Friendship cry; but I went on with my drawing on 
a white porcelain slate, John admiring my artistic 
efforts; and when he was tired of one, wetting his 
finger and rubbing it out, saying, “Nother, nother.” 

I have a recollection of the profound stillness of 
the house during the next few days. Then comes a 
memory of being taken to my father’s room, where he 
was lying in bed propped up on pillows. 

“ Bring little Susie here,” he said faintly. 

Friendship raised me in her arms and carried me 
up to the bed, by the side of which my Aunt Susan 
sat stiff and rigid as a statue. 

“Good-bye, Susie. Be a good girl and take care 
of Johnnie.” : 

Awe-struck I clung to Friendship’s neck. There 
was a look on my father’s face I did not understand 
then: now I know it was the shadow of death. 

“ Now fetch John,” my father said, as, having kissed 
me, he turned his head away. 

Friendship put me down by my aunt’s side, and I 
leaned against her knee, but she did not speak. 

Then came Johnnie, beautiful as an angel, with his 
golden hair and blue eyes. He was then about four 
years old and I was six. He turned his head over 
Friendship’s shoulder, and when she tried to make him 
bend down from her arms to kiss the white face on 
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the pillow with the strange far-away look in the eyes, 
Johnnie cried out— 

“No, no,” and again turned his rosy face on Friend- 
ship’s shoulder. 

“Poor little boy! poor little Johnnie!” came in a 
faint voice from the bed. “God bless him! God bless 
little Susie!” 

Then we were taken away, Johnnie still in Friend- 
ship’s arms, I hanging on to her gown. 

Our father was a grave, reserved, and silent man. 
Friendship said that if only my mother had lived he 
would have been different, but Miss Susan was enough 
to freeze anybody and turn the milk of human kind- 
ness sour. Yes, there is no doubt that Aunt Susan’s 
was a very cold nature, and séldom, if ever, kissed us, 
or thought of all the little pleasures for us in.which 
children delight. We took it all as a matter of course, 
and never wondered at her or complained; we knew 
of nothing better. 

With Friendship to love us—yes, and scold us 
sometimes—our childhood was not unhappy. I had 
my day-dreams, and lived in an unreal world peopled 
with my own fancies; and Johnnie’s was a happy 
temperament, which made his own sunshine—yes, 
' and other people’s too—wherever he went. 

My father died very soon after that awe-struck 
visit of ours to his room. I was pleased to be dressed 
in my new black frock, with its folds of crape, and 
Johnnie, in his black suit, his fair hair lying over 
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his shoulders, excited the admiration of the two ser- 
vants who came to look at us on the morning of the 
funeral, and cried a little as they called us “poor, 
dear little orphans,” and hoped we should find friends, 
for we should want them. 

We watched them carrying away our father, and 
saw the procession winding along a black line through 
the snow to the churchyard. Some hidden spring 
in my child heart was touched, and I burst into tears, 
saying— 

“Oh, it will be so cold there, out in the snow, for 
poor father! [I love father!” 

Friendship, who had Johnnie on her knee and her 
arm round me as we sat on the deep window-seat, said— 

“Poor papa is not there, my dearie; he is in 
heaven.” 

Ah! what a mystery it seemed to me! 

“ How could he be in heaven?” 

Johnnie solved the difficulty. 

“Perhaps God has given him wings to fly up to 
heaven, Susie.” 

Perhaps! perhaps! It was all dim uncertainty and 
vague feeling after something I could not understand. 

The tolling of the bell came borne upon the still air 
of the winter day, and every stroke seemed to me to 
be like the word—Gone—GonE—GONE! 

We saw nothing of Aunt Susan that day. Friend- 
ship said she was engaged with a gentleman about our 
father’s affairs, and must not be disturbed. 
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We had no wish to disturb her, and before long 
we were playing at a funeral, burying an old doll in a 
wooden stool, turned up with its four legs in the air! 
We did it all quietly and solemnly, and when it was 
over, and our tea was over, and Johnnie was carried 
off to bed in the night-nursery by Friendship, I pulled 
aside the curtains which hung over the window, 
climbed to my seat, and looked out on the snow. 

Where was my father? Did he feel it very cold 
in the grave? Was my pretty mother, whose picture 
Friendship often showed me, glad that he should go 
and lie by her side, or had he wings to go up to God, 
as Johnnie said ? 

We had no religious training, as the word is under- 
stood. We heard Aunt Susan read the Bible every 
morning to Silas, Friendship, and the other two maid- 
servants, and some of the words, as about that great 
white throne set in heaven, had arrested my attention 
and taken possession of me. I was taken to church 
on Sundays, and gathered up a word here and there, 
but not with any understanding. 

Dear Friendship taught us a little prayer, which 
we said every night before we went to bed; but it 
was but a form, and once when I tried to ask for 
something I wanted, Friendship told me I mustn’t be 
“so free when saying my prayers to God,” and IJ felt 
humbled and abashed, and never attempted to do so 
again. 


My Aunt Susan had only begun very lately to 
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teach me to read and make pot-hooks in a copy-book. 
But whenever I had a pencil or pen in my hand, I was 
putting thoughts and ideas, crude and vague as they 
were, into some form which expressed them to me, and 
to Johnnie with my explanations to help him. 

His idea of wings came from a rude attempt I 
made to draw a faint resemblance of a little boy on 
one of the tombs in the church, with a pair of wings 
on his shoulders. 

“That's the boy, and them’s the wings,” I would 
say, and Johnnie would nod his sunny head and 
repeat— 

“ That’s the boy, and them’s the wings, Susie.” 

It required some faith to believe that either boy or 
wings were represented, but they satisfied me. No; 
not quite. J had even then in me a feeling of incom- 
pleteness, of something unattained, which grew into 
larger proportion as I grew in years, and referred to 
things of more importance than my misshaped cherub 
and his crooked wings. 


CHAPTER II 
THE FIRST CHANGE 


THE next day Aunt Susan came into the nursery, and 
began to talk in a low voice to Friendship. I was in 
my favourite seat in the window, engaged in drawing 
a robin with a big head, and no tail to speak of, on 
my slate. Johnnie was taking a morning nap in the 
night-nursery—an infantine habit which Friendship 
had allowed me to give up on my sixth birthday. 

‘The conversation, if conversation it could be called, 
for Friendship only said “ Yes, ma’am,” and “ No,Miss 
Gaythorne” to Aunt Susan’s remarks, had lasted a few 
minutes, when Aunt Susan came up to me and said— 

“You are to come downstairs with me, Susan; a 
gentleman wishes to see you. Mind you behave well, 
and speak to him, when he speaks to you, as respect- 
fully as a little girl should speak to her betters.” 

I remember that Friendship gave my hair a parting 
smooth with her hand, and settled the black ribbon 
which tied my white pinafore sash-wise, as I left the 
room holding Aunt Susan’s hand. I was curious to 
see the gentleman, still more curious to know what he 
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Aunt Susan paused at the parlour door. “ Mind 
you behave nicely, Susan.” JI murmured a faint 
“Yes,” and still holding my aunt’s hand, which did 
not press mine or give it a friendly encouraging 
squeeze, | found myself in the parlour, where I had 
come every evening to bid my father “ Good-night.” 
His empty chair, covered with shabby brown leather, 
stood by the fire, and the little round table with the 
books and writing materials just as it had always 
stood. The pain at my heart when I saw my father 
carried away to his grave came again, and I felt a 
strange choking at my throat as the words rose to my 
lips, “ I love father!” 

Is it not often so? Death reveals the love of 
which in life we have been unconscious. My childish 
experience is a common one with old and young. Ah! 
and how bitter it is when the cry “I love you” can 
never reach the ears of one to whom it would have 
been as a strain of sweet music in life. 

“ Ah! who is this?” the gentleman asked as he 
turned from the well-filled bookcase, where he was 
apparently studying the titles of the books. ‘“ Who 
is this?” 

“This is Susan,” my aunt said; “speak to Mr. 
Chamberlayne, Susan.” 

I went slowly towards the stranger, who surprised 
me, so wholly unaccustomed to caresses, by stooping 
down and kissing me. 

“ Like her mother,” Mr. Chamberlayne said with a 
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sad smile; then he sat down on a sofa which stood 
across the end of the room, and took me on his knee. 
He put his hand under my chin and gently raised my 
face towards his. “Her mother’s eyes, but darker 
colouring.” 

“ Yes; the boy is more like poor Amy. He has blue 
eyes and fair hair.” 

“ Blue eyes! but Amy’s were not blue; and has 
she her mother’s name as well as Susan ?” 

“No,” my aunt said severely; “no, she is only Susan.” 

“T am sorry for that. I wonder John did not let 
her bear her mother’s also.” 

“My brother disliked romantic names; he liked 
plain ones.” 

“Well, after all, there is something in a name,” 
Mr. Chamberlayne said with a sigh. “ Will little 
Susan like to come and live with me?” was Mr. 
Chamberlayne’s next question. “TI have a little girl 
of my own, and she will be glad to have you for a 
play-fellow.” 

“Speak, Susan, at once,” came in my aunt’s hard 
voice. “Speak at once and thank Mr. Chamberlayne 
for his kindness.” 

‘Ts Johnnie to come too ?” I asked. 

“No,” Mr. Chamberlayne said, “Johnnie is to be 
left to take care of Miss Gaythorne.” 

“But,” I said, gathering courage, “my father said 
I was to take care of Johnnie, and I can’t leave him— 
I can’t.” 
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“Tt is better to take no notice of her,” my aunt 
said; then turning to me, “ Little girls must do as 
they are bid, and you ought to be pleased to go and 
live in Mr, Chamberlayne’s beautiful house.” 

“T wish I could take the boy,’ Mr. Chamberlayne 
said, “‘ but my wife would only consent to our adopt- 
ing the girl.” 

‘Of course boys are a great trouble. I shall send 
John to school as soon as he is old enough—that is, 
if I can afford to pay for it,” Aunt Susan replied, 

“Oh, I hope that will be managed,” Mr. Chamber- 
layne said. 

Then, as I was struggling not to cry, and unable 
to grasp anything but the dreadful fact that I was to 
be separated from Johnnie, he drew me towards him 
and kissed me tenderly. 

“Do not fret, my little girl. You shall see Johnnie 
sometimes—often perhaps. Now be a brave child, and 
don’t look on me as an ogre, who is to carry you off 
against your will.” 

“You had better go back to the nursery, Susan, I 
am sorry you must seem a very ungrateful little girl.” 

Ungrateful! What did she mean? What had I 
to be grateful for? I slipped down from Mr. Cham- 
berlayne’s knee, and putting my hands behind me, 
I said— 

“JT can’t leave Johnnie. Father said, ‘'Take care 
of Johnnie ;’” and then I rushed from the room. 


Of course, at the time I knew nothing of the real 
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state of the case. Now, with the light of added years, 
and information gained from Friendship, I know that 
Mr. Chamberlayne was left by my father our guardian, 
and trustee of the very small fortune Johnnie and | 
inherited from our mother. 

The Beeches was to be let as it stood, and Johnnie 
was to have it and live there, if he wanted to do so, 
when he came of age. A provision was made for 
Aunt Susan to live in Exeter with us children, that 
we might go to school when we were old enough, 
and get an education which could not be obtained at 
Burrington. 

Mr. Chamberlayne, however, wished to take me to his 
house, and bring me up with his own little girl. He 
married a lady who had been married before, and was 
left a widow with two children, a boy and a girl. 

Of all this, I knew, of course, nothing at the time, 
and went back to the nursery to fling myself on - 
Friendship’s neck and cry bitterly. 

“My poor dear, I know all about it,” Friendship 
said ; “ but don’t take on like this. You are going to 
a beautiful house, and will have lots of pretty things, 
and a nice little girl to play with.” 

“ But I shan’t have Johnnie, and I shan’t have you.” 

And now Johnnie, rosy with sleep, his blue eyes 
full of a soft languor, for he was but half awake, 
came pattering out of the night-nursery with bare 
feet, yawning as he came, and calling out for his 
dinner. 
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I flew to him, and held him in my arms as if I 
could never let him go. 

“Don’t, Susie,” he said, struggling to get away. 
“Don’t, Susie. I want my dinner.” 

I was six years old, and Johnnie was only four; but 
amongst the things I can recall most distinctly in my 
childhood’s days, is the pain I then felt that Johnnie 
did not care for me, did not want me to kiss him, 
when my heart was like to break at the thought of 
losing him, when to part from him seemed a trouble 
too overwhelming to realise. 

I have had many rebuffs since from those I have 
loved, but this first gave me, I think, sharper pain 
than any in later years. me 

All the rest of the day my heart was sore, and I 
retired to my window-seat with my white slate, and 
expressed on it,in my own crude, rough manner, what 
was in my mind; and Johnnie, perched by me, 
smiling and happy, clapped his hands with delight 
as I said— 

_ “This is a poor little girl whose little brother does 
not love her,” as I drew a figure very much like a 
wooden doll, with large spots on her face which did 
duty for tears! Grotesque shadows of what I vainly 
attempted to represent! Always effacing them; always 
trying again; always stretching out towards an ideal 
I never attained; always hoping to do so, and never 
discouraged at continued and repeated failure. For 


though Johnnie applauded and praised me, as other 
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voices did in later times, I knew that I had failed 
—and none knew it so well as I did myself. 

I do not know how long it was after my father’s 
death—it might be days, and it might be weeks— 
when I awoke to see Friendship ready dressed by my 
bed, and heard her saying in a low voice that seemed 
to come out of her boots— 

“ Wake up, my dear; wake up. You are going a 
long journey to-day.” 

I sat up in bed and rubbed my eyes. 

“ Are you going too?” 

“ Yes, yes; we are all going—Miss Susan, and me, 
and Johnnie; only I don’t want him to wake till the 
last minute, poor little fellow!” 

I was speedily washed and dressed, and when I 
went into the day-nursery I saw two large boxes 
standing ready corded, and one of the servants getting 
our breakfast ready. She was crying, and kept wiping 
her tears away with the corner of her apron. 

“ Are not you going a journey, Jane?” I asked. 

“No, my dear; I am to be left behind with Silas. 
It’s Sophy who is chose by Miss Susan to be her 
general.” 

“Her general!” I said. ‘ What does ‘ general * 
mean ?” 

“A maid of all work, my dear; and I ain’t thought 
good enough for the place, I suppose!” Jane said 
wrathfully. . 


I was now engaged with my large basin of bread 
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and milk, and did not listen very attentively to Jane’s 
further complaints; but I gathered that she would 
have taken the journey with us if she could have had 
her choice, and the choice had not been given her. 

In another hour I had gone down the wide stair- 
case for the last time, Friendship following with 
Johnnie in her arms, and Susan and Sophy standing 
in the hall ready to get into the omnibus that plied 
daily between Burrington and Newton Abbot in the 
summer, but was chartered on this occasion to take 
us and our luggage to the station—a distance of 
seven miles. 

Silas stood by, and I saw for the first time a man 
cry. He was a faithful soul, and tears rolled down 
his rugged cheeks as, having shut the door of the 
omnibus with a bang, he turned away to poor Jane, 
who was crying bitterly. 

I remember I was surprised to see a large tear 
slowly trickling down Aunt Susan’s cheek, and that 
she pulled her crape veil down when she saw I was 
looking at her, 

The Beeches was let for a term of years to a desirable 
tenant, who took over Silas, Jane, and the Exmoor 
pony, Tim. His companion had died in the snow- 
storm of the previous winter, and he was left alone in 
the paddock, 

Thore was no snow on the ground now, and the 
buds were swelling on the trees, and here and there a 
primrose peeped up between the dead leaves under a 
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cluster of weather-beaten oaks, which we passed on our 
way to the open moorlands, 

I liked the excitement of the journey, and Johnnie 
and I knelt upon the seat and counted the rooks which 
were congregated on the open moor, and flew off with 
a prolonged “caw” as the omnibus rattled along the 
stony roads. Johnnie could only count parrot-like 
after me, and I never got much beyond ten, passing 
over the intervening numbers and reaching twenty at 
a bound. 

I think I had forgotten for the time that I was to 
part from Johnnie and Friendship till we were within 
a short distance of Newton Abbot, when Aunt Susan 
signed to me to go across to her. She said I was to 
leave her at Newton, and that a servant was coming 
from Mr. Chamberlayne’s to take care of me for the 
rest of the journey. 

“We shall have but just time for you to catch the 
express on the other side of the platform, so we can 
bid our good-byes now.” Then my Aunt Susan lifted 
her thick crape veil and kissed me twice, saying be- 
tween the kisses that she hoped I should be a good 
girl, and remember that “it was a great kindness of 
Mr. Chamberlayne to give me a home, and a kindness 
to her too.” , 

Up to this moment, in the excitement of the ride 
in the omnibus, I had lost sight of the impending 
separation from Johnnie. I slid down from Aunt 
Susan’s side on the shabby, much-worn red plush seat 
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and tottered over to Friendship. She took me on her 
knee, and I flung my arms round her neck. 

“ Johnnie—Johnnie,” I sobbed, “doesn’t seem to 
care.” 

“He is only a baby, my pretty,” Friendship said. 
But she drew Johnnie down by the skirt of his black 
jacket from his contemplation of the donkey-carts and 
women trudging along with baskets heavily laden to- 
wards Newton, and bid him kiss poor Susie, who was 
going to leave him. 

Johnnie obeyed and said— 

“You shall draw pretty pictures to-night, Susie, of 
the *bus.” 

Alas! I knew if I drew pictures of the bus there 
would be no Johnnie near to see them, and no longer 
able to repress my tears, I sobbed out— 

“I’m going away, Johnnie. I x: 

Then, as if taking in the full meaning of my words 
for the first time, he said— 

“ Johnnie don’t like Susie to go away,” and set up 
a howl as the *bus lumbered into the enclosure by the 
station, and Friendship, snatching him up in her arms, 
got down the steps with a sudden plunge, and Aunt 
Susan handed me and the luggage after her. 


CHAPTER III 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


Or the hurry and bustle at the station I have but a 
confused remembrance, ‘To me, who had never been 
in a railway train, we seemed to be flying through the 
air, or the woods and fields and houses were flying 
past us. I was not sure which it was. I have no 
very clear memory about it. 

A servant had been sent by Mr. Chamberlayne to 
meet me when I parted from my aunt, and she gave me 
some pictures to look at, some biscuits, and a box of 
chocolate ; then, as far as I remember, she did not take 
much more notice of me, but talked to-one of the 
other passengers, and seemed to forget my presence. 
I stared out of the window till my eyes ached, and 
then I must have taken a long nap, for I dreamed I was 
in bed in my own nursery, and Friendship was shak- 
ing me to wake me. It was not Friendship, but the 
maid, whom I afterwards knew by the name of Ban- 
nister—a name which, when I heard it, I associated 
with a frequent order of Friendship not to slide down the 
bannisters! How different she was from Friendship, 


with her smart hat and her kid gloves with many 
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buttons. Friendship only wore a pair of gloves on 
Sundays, and they were thick worsted ones, too long 
in the fingers and too short in the thumbs, 

The rattling of horses’ feet on the pavement at 
Paddington, the cabmen and porters calling to each 
other, and the general bustle and confusion about 
boxes and bags bewildered me. JI clung to Ban- 
nister’s gown for protection, and she said, “ Don’t, my 
dear ; you will tear my dress.” 

Bannister was still talking to her fellow-passenger 
and bidding him “ good-bye ”—and I was a very secon- 
dary consideration. At last we were safely in a cab— 
a Hansom-cab—and it seemed to me that the horse 
was going by itself, and this was another new experi- 
ence, Bannister now began to be more communicative, 
as there was no one to distract her attention from me. 

“ How old are you,” she began, ‘“ Miss Lor! I 


forget your name.” 

“ Six and a half,” I said; “ my name is Susan.” 

“Only Susan; why, we have a ’ouse-maid called 
Susan; her ladyship will change your name, I expect, 
or maybe she'll order Susan to be called Carter. Of 
course upper servants are always called by their sur- 
names.” 

I had a very dim notion of what was meant by a 
surname, but I was rather interested to hear some one 
was called Susan. 

“My aunt is called Susan,” I ventured to remark. 

“Oh, indeed! Was that the old lady in the poke 
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bonnet with the crape-fall, who brought you to the 
waiting-room ?” 

I nodded assent.” 

“She kept you in order, I'll warrant. Well, you 
are just the age of Miss Beatrice. I hope you'll be 
friends. Then there’s Miss Julia Harcourt and Master 
Reginald ; they are older, of course. Her ladyship 
had been married before, that’s how it is Miss Beatrice 
is a Chamberlayne and the other two are Harcourts. 
Miss Julia is a trial, I can tell you; she is that spoiled 
and indulged, she don’t know how to make enough of 
herself. There’s no one dare contradict her but Master 
Reggie, and he catches it from his mamma when he 
gives her a piece of his mind. How many sisters 
have you got?” 

“ None.” 

“ Any brothers ?” 

“ One—Johnnie,” 

“Dear me! you'll find it strange at first to get on 
with other children, Now, then, here’s Victoria.” 

“Are we to live—I mean am [I to live here?” I 
asked as we drove up to the station. 

“ Bless the child! what an innocent you are! We 
get into another train here, and go on to Tunbridge 
Wells,” 

Another bustle, more confusion and noise, and then 
once more I was trotting after Bannister along a plat- 
form, tired and hungry. Never can I forget what it 
was to hear a kindly voice near me saying— 
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“Ah! here is little Susie. Have you given her 
any tea, Bannister ?” 

“No ar 

“ Nor luncheon ? ” 

“She had some biscuits and chocolate, sir.” 

“Why, the child must be half-starved. Get into 
the carriage, and I will fetch some tea and buns.” 

Mr. Chamberlayne soon returned, followed by a boy 
with a tray of cups of tea and cakes. Bannister was 
dismissed with one cup and buns into a second-class 
carriage, and I was put into one well cushioned; and 
when I had drank my tea and eaten a bun, Mr. 
Chamberlayne laid me down on one of the seats, 
rolled up a rug he had over his arm for a pillow, and 
kissing me, said—- _* 

“There! poor little Susie; go to sleep for an hour.” 

How kind he was; and from that moment my child 
heart went out to him with absolute devotion, and 
dearly did I love him. No father was ever dearer to 
a child than he was to me. Little did I think what 
stormy times we were to go through together, nor 
how to show my gratitude to him became the desire 
of my life. 

The rest of my journey is a blank in my memory. 
I slept heavily, and Mr, Chamberlayne carried me, half 
awake, to a carriage which was waiting for us, and 
then I can recall being set down in a room full of 
light and warmth, the buzz of voices, the exclamation 
of one rather shrill voice— 
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“What a little thing she is! And do you say, 
papa, she is only Susan? Such a common name!” 

Then, why I do not know, except that a feeling 
undefined, perhaps of utter loneliness, overcame me, 
and I began to cry, sobbing out as if my heart would 
break— 

“JT want Johnnie! I want Friendship!” 

Then a voice in measured tones— 

“The child is very tired, William; she must be 
taken to bed; but I hope she is not going to be fret- 
ful. Where is Bannister ? or ring for Miss Dacre.” 

“Where is she to sleep ?” Mr. Chamberlayne asked. 

“Tn the same room as Bee; but here comes Miss 
Dacre.” 

Mr. Chamberlayne, however, had already raised me 
in his strong arms and carried me sobbing upstairs. 

“Here, Nana,” he said, opening the door of a large 
room, “here is a new baby for you. Give her some 
supper and put her to bed.” 

Nana must have done her master’s bidding very 
quickly, for after a basin of bread and milk was set 
before me, which I was too sleepy and too tearful to 
eat, I soon found myself in bed, my head on a soft 
pillow, and the sleep of childhood, profound and dream- 
less, came as a balm for my sorrows and a rest for my 
tired limbs and weary head. 

I was awakened the next morning by the sun shining 
in through a window opposite my bed, and sitting up, 
I looked round and said— 
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“Where am I? Is it time to get up?” 

“No, not quite,” a voice said, and then in the next 
bed I saw a little white figure with beautiful golden 
hair, like Johnnie’s, looking inquiringly at me. 

“You've got on one of my night-gowns,” was the 
first remark, and then I saw that I had a very different 
night-dress from my own plain calico one—there were 
so many pretty frills down the front and round the 
wrists. 

“Papa said he was going to bring a little girl to 
do lessons with me and play with me. I suppose you 
are the little girl.” 

I felt shy in the presence of this vision of loveli- 
ness, who had a sweet voice, with a ring in it like 
Mr. Chamberlayne’s. 

“ Are you little Susie?” 

1 fe 

“T’m Beatrice. They often call me Bee and Beata, 
but I like Beatrice best. Don’t you?” 

Again only a monosyllable, “ Yes.” 

« And you are only Susan. It’s funny. The house- 
maid who sweeps the stairs and corridors is Susan. 
Isn’t it funny ?” 

“J have an Aunt Susan,” I said, which was hardly 
an answer to the question, but I think I meant to 
imply that there were other people in the world 
besides me and the housemaid who were called 
Susan, 

Presently Beatrice said— 
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“ Can you read ?” 

“Oh, yes—and draw.” 

“‘Can’t you write? I can between lines,” 

“‘ My aunt taught me to make short words, but I like 
drawing best.” 

“ Pictures like these?” Beatrice said, pointing to 
the walls, where coloured pictures from the J/lustrated 
London News were framed—amongst them ‘“ Cherry 
Ripe,” then a novelty. 

“No,” I said; “my pictures are only what I 
think,” 

Beatrice laughed. 

“ What a very funny girl you are!” 

Nana now came flustering into the room to begin 
our toilettes. 

“T’m late. I had to unpack Miss Susan’s box,” 
she said, 

Even now I can recall the throb of wounded pride 
I felt when Beatrice, in her pretty crimson merino 
and spotless pinafore, with its wide sash, said, as she 
scanned me— 

“Ts that your best frock? It is not pretty!” 

“Hush! my dear; the little girl is in mourning for 
her papa.” 

We had breakfast in the nursery, which looked to 
me a very grand room, in my eyes far larger and 
grander than our best parlour at The Beeches. There 
was a large window looking out on a wide stretch 
of common—for Queen’s Meade, which was the name 
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of Mr. Chamberlayne’s house, was some distance from 
Tunbridge Wells. 

“ Come, my dear,” Nana said, “eat your breakfast, for 
the gong will sound in a minute or two for prayers.” 

But I felt too strange and shy to eat; and it was 
with a sinking heart that I took Beatrice’s hand and 
went down a wide staircase to the hall below, where 
the servants were just coming in one after the other 
to take their places on a long bench. Mr. Chamber- 
layne called us to sit by him, and at the back of his 
chair I saw a boy standing who did not alter his 
position while his father read a few verses from the 
Bible. 

I was not listening, for I was wholly occupied with 
looking at the long line of servants, all with Bibles 
in their hands, and wondering which was Susan, I 
hoped it was one with rosy cheeks who now and then 
peeped at me, raising her eyes for a moment from her 
book, and then dropping them again. Yes, I felt sure 
she was Susan, and I had a friendly feeling towards 
‘her in that strange land. 

When prayers were over, Mr. Chamberlayne said— 

“ How is my little Susie? I hope you are very kind 
to her, Bee; and where are Julia and Miss Dacre?” 

“ Late, as usual,” Reginald said. 

I turned to look at Reginald as he spoke, and 
studying his face for a moment, thought how like he 
was to a face cut in stone at the top of a pillar in 
the old church at home. I could not have described 
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Reginald then as I can describe him now. His face 
was “rough-hewn,” and he was considered a very plain, 
not to say ugly boy. 

As far as features went, this might be true; but 
he had a very bright smile as he said, “Come on to 
breakfast,” and then taking my hand, he led me into 
the dining-room, Beatrice waiting for her father. 

Here we found Julia and Miss Dacre. 

Julia was, in my eyes, then quite “grown up.” 
She was thirteen, and very tall for her age. I seemed 
to shrink into insignificance by her side. 

“How do you do?” she said. “I always think 
- these nursery children, papa, ought not to come and 
eat a second breakfast.” 

“Nonsense, Ju!” Reginald said. “Here, Susan, 
Tll make room for you by me, and you shall have 
some tit-bits.” 

Miss Dacre now interfered. 

‘Lady Helen strongly objects to Beatrice eating 
unwholesome rich things when she has _ breakfasted 
upstairs.” 

“~ “ All right!” Reginald said; “it’s only Susan who 
I am going to look after.” 

Then he took me under his protection, I might 
almost say from that day onward. 

I heard them speak of Lady Helen as “mamma,” 
but I did not see her till Bee and I went into the 
drawing-room that night for what was a regulation 
ten minutes before going to bed. 
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I suppose—yes, I am sure—I always had a quick 
sense of what was beautiful, that very sense inspiring 
me with a desire to reproduce what I saw with my 
pencil, first on the old white slate at home, then, 
later, on sheets of paper with the colours in an old 
paint-box of Julia’s which she had discarded. 

As Bee and I entered the drawing-room. that 
evening, I saw Lady Helen for the first time, for the 
night before I had not looked at her, and she now 
seemed to me too lovely to be a real person. I could 
almost expect her to vanish away like the princesses 
and fairy godmothers in a book of old fairy stories be- 
longing to my mother, from which, after much coaxing 
and entreaty, Friendship would sometimes read to me 
in her quaint Devonshire sing-song. 

Lady Helen was all in white, and though I could 
not then express what I felt about her, I should 
now say that she was faultless in form and feature. 
Although I could not have put it into words then, I 
felt what I can say better now, that there was very 
little beyond the outward beauty, and she was not easily 
moved to love any one, not even her children. Her voice 
was soft and musical in its tone, but there was not a 
touch of anything like tenderness in it as she said— - 

“You must be very quiet to-night, Bee. My head 
has ached incessantly all day.” 

Julia was also in the drawing-room, very smart in 
a pink frock. She was lying back in a chair with a 
book, and hardly noticed our entrance. 

G 
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“And where wes Reginald?” I thought. I had 
not long to be in my new home before I learned that 
Reginald was very seldom in the Grawieg;T oom ee 
tainly never when he could help it. 

It was a long and spacious room where I stood, 
a stranger, a little black figure in the surrounding 
brightness, where everything seemed to me like one 
of the fairy palaces in that old story-book, with nothing 
real in it but myself. I stood awkwardly apart. Bee 
deserted me, having gone to her mother to receive two 
chocolates from a bon-bon box on a little table at her 
side. Julia looked up once from her book, but it was 
at the clock on the mantelshelf in its crystal case, not 
at me. It was all very still and silent. The carpet 
under my feet felt like moss on the moor, it was so 
thick and soft, and no footsteps sounded on it. 

I had a passionate love for flowers, and a great bowl 
of hyacinths, with their faint sweet smell, attracted 
me. ‘The bowl stood on one of the little tables, of 
which there were many scattered about the room, and 
I went up to it and gently touched the flowers with 
my fingers, and stood on tiptoe to bury my face in 
the fragrant blossoms, when by some means my foot 
slipped, I over-balanced myself, caught at the edge of 
the table, and with a crash down I came, table, bowl, 
and flowers. 

“ You stupid little thing!” exclaimed Julia. “What 
have you done ?” 

Bee came up and said—. 
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“Oh, what a mess you've made!” 

But Lady Helen, who never allowed herself to be 
flurried or excited even by a catastrophe like this, said 
to Julia— 

“Ring for Dalton, Julia, that he may take up the 
flowers at once. I am afraid the carpet will be ruined.” 

“J—I am very sorry.” 

“So you ought to be,” was the quiet rejoinder. 
Then, as if to herself, “It is a mistake letting a child 
like this come into a drawing-room. She does not 
know how to behave.” 

“Why, what is the matter?” Mr. Chamberlayne 
said as he came in dressed for dinner. ‘ What has 
happened ?” : 

“It’s only Susan, papa. She has been meddling 
with the flowers, and broken that old china bowl you 
like so much.” 

“That is a misfortune,” Mr. Chamberlayne said, 
and then, seeing my utter misery as I stood there, 
my heart ready to break, he drew me to him, and 
asked, in his kindest voice, what made me touch the 
flowers. 

“ IJ—TI love them so.” 

“So do I,” Mr. Chamberlayne said, “ but I should 
not show my love by upsetting a bowl which held 
them. Poor little girl! you must be careful not to 
touch things without leave; we have so many fine 
things about in this room,” he said with a sigh. 

“The gong has sounded, William, and Dalton has 
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announced dinner. Run away, Bee, and take Susan 
with you.” 

I did not wait for Beatrice, nor stop to say good- 
night. I rushed away up the wide stairs, and took a 
turn at the top which I thought would lead me to 
the nursery; but it was a wrong turn, and I opened 
a door where I thought I should find Nana, and instead 
I saw Reginald sitting at a table covered with books, 
his hair all in a tangle pushed back from his forehead, 
and so intent on his books that he did not look up till 
I touched his elbow. 

“ Hallo, little Susie! Why, what's up? You look 
very doleful.” 

Sobbing, I told my story, and begged him to take 
me to Nana. 

“Wait abit; don’t cry. Never mind the old bowl; 
there are scores of them in the house. I say, Susie, 
don’t be a baby, and stop crying.” 

This, and words to the same effect, made me feel 
happier, and I allowed Reginald to lead me to the 
nursery. 

“Now,” he said when we got to the head of the 
wide stairs, “next time you come up alone, take the 
turn to the left, not to the right, and then, if you go on 
straight, you will come to the end of that passage, and 
the nursery door is straight before you. Tl take you 
there now, for Nana may think you are lost.” 

“T want to tell you something first,” I said very 
solemnly. 
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‘“* Well, fire away ; what is it ?” . 
“J don’t like being here. I want to go back to 
Friendship and Johnnie,” and then, as an after- 


thought—* Aunt Susan.” 


“It’s soon to make up your mind, isn’t it? You'll 
think better of it before long.” 

“No,” I said, “I shan’t—never. I love Mr. Cham- 
berlayne, and I like you, but no one else—no one.” 

Reginald laughed. 

“Tam glad you like me and father; the — of, 
them you'll like in time. Come on.” 
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THESE early memories of my childhood are in one way 
dream-like, and in another sharp and defined. Just 
as when, after a journey through a beautiful country 
of hill and valley, mountain and stream, we attain 
a vantage-ground from which we can look back on 
the way we have come; some points in the land- 
scape start up clear and distinct, while the rest is 
dim in the haze of distance; so it is with life, espe- 
cially the life of childhood. 

Thus my father’s death and funeral, our leaving the 
old home, my journey to Queens Meade and the first 
days there, are as vivid now in the page of memory as 
if they had happened yesterday. But strange things 
goon become familiar, and I became accustomed to the 
grand house, the many servants, Lady Helen’s beautiful 
dresses, and my surroundings, which were so different 
from those to which I had been born, I lived a some- 
what lonely life, I think. 

Beatrice and I were in the schoolroom, under Miss 
Dacre, for two hours every day. We walked to- 
gether and played together. My games were always 
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imaginary ones—that is to say, I used the old fairy 
stories for the purpose, and peopled the grounds 
which surrounded Queen’s Meade with fairy queens 
and princes; and Beatrice would listen and join in the 
game, though never satisfying me. She was always 
Beatrice, and never really believed, as I did, that I 
was Queen Farina or Madam Flowerdew, and that a 
dragon lay behind the bushes ready to eat us up 
unless Prince Valliant came to save us. Of course 
he did come to save us, and it was on such occasions 
that Bee would bring down all my fairy vision to the 


“ Oh, Susie, there’s no one comines 3; it’s all pretence ; ; 
let’s play at nine-pins on the grass.” 

Nine-pins indeed! how prosaic it sounded, and 
how indignantly I would turn away and say, I should 
play no more with a stupid child who spoiled every- 
thing. Of course I did play the same sort of game 
the next day, and with perhaps the same result. 
With my drawing it was the same. Beatrice could 
not see that what I put down on paper was one bit 
like what I said it was; and one dreadful day she 
said in her childish voice, so like her mother’s in its 
slight drawl and self-satisfied assurance, that she was 
right and every one else wrong— 

“Julia and mother say your pictures are daubs— 
nothing but daubs,” 

I was wounded in my tenderest place, and raising 
my hand, I gave Bee a hard slap on the face. 
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Beatrice did not begin to cry, as I expected; her 
cheeks flushed crimson, and her blue eyes, instead of 
filling with tears, flashed with an angry light. 

“J wish you had never come here,” she said; “so 
does Julia, so does mother, so does every one. You 
aren't a nice girl, and I shall tell father what you 
have done—slapped me hard because I told what was 
true of your nasty, ugly pictures—there ! ” 

I was completely humbled now. I was sorry and 
ashamed. 

“ Don’t tell your papa,” I said; “oh, Bee, not— 
not your papa;” for I could not bear to think he 
should know what a naughty child I had been. 

“TJ shall this minute, if I can find him,” she said, 
and Beatrice walked away slowly and deliberately, 
turning her head once as I stood there dejected and 
miserable, and repeating, “Tl tell him, and he won’t 
never like you no more.” 

A dreadful threat ! Was it indeed true that, as 
Bee said, no one liked me, that every one wished I 
had never come to Queen’s Meade. I had a hungry 
craving for love; I used to see Julia sitting near 
Lady Helen, and hear that soft, sing-song voice 
telling her that the colour of her frock suited her, 
and that her hair was lovely; and I used to see 
Bee taken on her father’s knee and kissed and 
caressed, and my poor foolish child-heart would 
swell with jealousy. Mr, Chamberlayne, it was true, 
had always a kind word for me, and never saw 
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me without a smile. So tall and handsome as he 
was, I worshipped him; and was he to tum 
against me, as he would if he knew that, in a fit of 
temper, I had slapped Bee on the face? It was 
too much, and hiding behind the big arbutus trees 
where the supposed dragon took up his abode, I 
threw myself on the mossy turf beneath them and 
cried bitterly. 

It was one of the most miserable moments of my 
childhood. Suddenly I started up. 

If, as Bee said, every one wished I had never come 
to Queen’s Meade, why should I stay? “TI will run 
away. Whyshouldn’t 1?” I thought. “Tl get back 
to Friendship and Johnnie.” 

Presently I heard the bell ringing for what Ban- 
nister called “the hall-dinner,” and then the gong 
sounded from the house for luncheon and the chil- 
dren’s dinner. ‘There was no time to lose. I set off 
as fast as my legs could carry me, and reached the 
gate at the lower end of the grounds, which were not 
extensive enough to call a park, and pushing the side 
wicket open, I found myself in the road. 

It was a lovely spring day, and I ran on, beginning 
to enjoy the freedom and the feeling that I was inde- 
pendent. 

I was scarcely seven years old, and being of what 
Friendship used to call “a romancing nature,” by 
which she meant the reverse of practical, I did not 
take into account the difficulties of the way, nor that 
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it would be impossible for me to find the direction in 
which Exeter lay, or, if I did find it, how I was to get 
there. 

A man driving a pony-cart passed me, and when 
he had gone a few hundred yards, stopped and said— 

“Where are you off to, missie ?” 

“To Exeter,” I said boldly. 

“To Exeter!” and a loud peal of laughter offended 
my dignity. “To Exeter!” he repeated. “ What a 
lark! it’s a hundred miles off if it’s one!” 

I saw a stile leading into a field, and clambering 
over it, ran across the path as fast as I could to get 
away from the man, There were some cows in the 
field, and they all with one consent raised their heads 
and stared at me; but I had no fear of cows. Any- 
how, they would not laugh at me, as that rnde man 
had done. 

By leaving the road and crossing the field I 
had avoided the town of Tunbridge Wells, and 
after climbing over several gates in succession, I 
came to the stretch of common, with its fantastic 
boulders, which is one of the attractions of the 
neighbourhood, 

I was very tired now. I must have been running 
for more than an hour, so I sat down under a big bit 
of rock, and remembered I had had no dinner, and 
that I was very hungry. Still, after a few minutes’ 
rest, I struggled on again, and, as it happened, I met 
no one, for I was not near the road where carriages 
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passed with the visitors and gentry of the neighbour- 
hood taking the breezy air of the common. 

I came to another stop before long, and then, I 
remember, something of the hopelessness, and even of 
the folly, of my attempt dawned upon me. 

How many miles had I come, I wondered; and 
if Exeter was a hundred miles away, I should never, 
never reach Friendship and Johnnie. Of course there 
was the train; but how could I get to the train? and 
I had no money. My courage gave way and I began 
to cry, and, as children so often do, cried myself to 
sleep. 

I must have been hidden by the great mass of rock 
from passers-by, for when at last I awoke, and sat up 
and looked about me, the sun was sinking in the west 
and the air was chilly and heavy with dew. I was 
now paralysed with fear; all my courage had left me, 
and I shuddered as I thought “the night will come— 
the dark night—and I shall be alone here. Wolves 
may come, and bears and lions. And perhaps dragons, 
like the dragon of my play!” 

I was indeed a poor little forlorn child, who had 
run away from fancied ills to a condition infinitely 
worse. How could I be so foolish as to fear what 
Mr. Chamberlayne would say to me? He was always 
kind and good. It was not that fear which tempted 
me to escape from seeing him; it was that I could 
not bear to lose his good opinion. He had so often 
called me “good little Susie,” and now he would never 
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call me good again if he knew I had slapped Bee on 
the face, leaving the marks of my fingers on her cheek, 
and all because she called my pictures nasty ugly 
daubs. 

Ah! that self-love of mine was to haye many a 
more painful lesson in the years to come. I was to 
quiver under the misery of discouragement and scant 
appreciation of my work as only sensitive natures 
can quiver. 

I was nearly giving myself up for lost, weary and 
hungry, and stiff with having been curled up so long 
in one position, when a voice near me exclaimed— 

“ Here she is, father! here she is!” 

And in another moment Reginald had raised me in 
his arms—such strong arms they were—and I heard 
Mr. Chamberlayne say fervently — 

“Thank God!” 

Reginald had been away from Queen’s Meade for 
some weeks, and I do not think I had seen him since 
the night when I took the wrong turn and found 
myself in the study, 

- “Why, Susie,” he said, “what have you been 
doing ?” 

I began to cry helplessly, and Mr. Chamberlayne 
said— 

“You have given us all a great deal of trouble and 
anxiety, but we won’t talk about that now. Let me 
take a turn at carrying her, Rex.” 

But Reginald held me firmly, and said — 


o 
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“ She is a light weight. What on earth made you 
run away, Susie ?” a 

“J—I was going to Exeter,’ I said, “to find 
Friendship and Johnnie.” 

‘To Exeter!” and Reginald laughed. “That is a 
far cry, isn’t it, father? What made you think of 
going, I wonder?” 

** Bee said every one wished me to go. No one 
liked me to be here, an th 

“Don’t ask her any more questions now,” Mr. 


Chamberlayne said. “Poor little girl! Let us get 
her home as soon as possible, and have her put- 
to bed.” 


CHAPTER V 
EARLY ART 


I saip that some memories of my childhood were more 
distinct than others, and it is so in this instance. I 
but dimly recall the lighted drawing-room into which 
Reginald carried me—the voices round me more of 
blame than of thankfulness that I was safe. I have 
-a dream-like remembrance of finding myself in the 
bed by Bee’s side in the nursery, and of Nana’s order 
that I was to be quiet and not wake her. 

I had no wish to wake her, for I dreaded our first 
meeting after what had happened. But I think it 
struck me in a vague fashion that, after all, Bee was 
right—no one cared very much about me, and that if 
she had cared, she would not have gone to sleep till 
I was found. 

But the thing which made the deepest impression 
upon me at the time was a feeling when I went down 
to prayers and breakfast next morning that I was a 
culprit and in disgrace. 

Miss Dacre said, for instance, that she hoped I had 
had dry bread for breakfast in the nursery ; that I 
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ought to be made to feel how naughty I had been, 
to give such trouble! I ought to be ashamed of 
myself. 

Lady Helen and Julia scarcely said anything ; they 
treated me with what I should now call indifference. 
Lady Helen was indifferent about anything and every- 
thing that did not immediately concern herself. 

Bee’s was not a nature to bear malice, and she 
seemed to have forgotten the quarrel which had led 
to my setting off to Exeter. 

All this is not very clearly written on my memory; — 
but it is not so with the wise and tender words which 
Mr. Chamberlayne spoke to me when he led me into 
his library next morning. He took me on his knee 
and said— é 

“Now tell me what made my little girl run away.” 

“JT had quarrelled with Bee. I slapped her on 
the face.” . 

“ So I heard, and I was so sorry to hear it.” 

“ Bee said no one loved me, and,” I burst out with 
passionate earnestness, ““I want to be loved—oh! I 
do indeed. Bee said every one was sorry I came here 
—every one—and I should like to go back to Friendship 
and Johnnie, and ”—reluctantly—“ Aunt Susan.” 

Then Mr. Chamberlayne talked to me as perhaps no 
one had ever talked to me before. He told me that my 
Aunt Susan could not have given me the education 
that my mother would have wished me to have, and 
that my mother was a very dear friend of his, and he 
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wished me to grow up as she would have liked me to 
grow up. My Aunt Susan had only enough money to 
educate Johnnie, and she and Friendship were living 
together in a very small house in Exeter on the 
money which was paid by the tenants who had taken 
The Beeches, and there was very little for us besides 
the rent of the house. 

“So you see, Susie, I thought the very best way of 
showing my love for your mother was to adopt you; 
and I want you to feel you are as happy here as my 
own child. But I wish you to be a good little girl, 
and you must not give way to fancies about people 
loving you or not loving you. Just go on doing all 
you can for others, and forget yourself, and then you 
will win everybody’s love.” 

“ Not Julia’s,” I said; “not Lady Helen’s, nor Miss 
Dacre’s.” 

“Why not? Anyhow, you can but try.” 

“Shall I never see Johnnie again?” I asked, and 
my lips began to tremble, and tears were very near. 
“‘ Johnnie sat by me while I made pictures, and he 
didn’t say they were ugly. I hadn’t any paints then, 
so they weren’t what Bee calls them—daubs. They 
were drawn on a white slate.” 

“Well, I must look at the ‘daubs’ some day, and 
perhaps I may like them better than Bee does. 
Have you made it up with her, and told her you 
were sorry ?” 

“No,” I said, and I felt the colour rise to my face; 
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“ but I am sorry, because I am afraid you won’t love 
me any more.” 

Then Mr. Chamberlayne comforted me, and told 
me he should always love me; “For,” he said, “our 
Father in Heaven does not leave off loving me 
because I do many things that are contrary to His 
will,” 

I think this was the very first time that the great 
love of God to us was brought home to me. But Mr. 
Chamberlayne added— 

“Tf I am really sorry for what I do wrong, I pray 
not only to be forgiven, but I pray, too, to be helped 
not to do the same thing again.” | 

“Does He hear what you say?” I asked. 

“ Yes, and He will hear what you say, little Susie, 
if you really mean it. It must not be only words. 
Do you understand ?” 

I thought I did; and somehow that day, which to 
my childish computation of time seemed so long ago, 
came back to me—that day when, looking into the 
blue sky above me, where great white clouds were 
floating, I had firsts awoke to my own identity—first 
felt that I, little Susan, had some part in the beautiful 
world around me and the sky above me. The image 
of the great white throne rose before me, and after a 
few moments’ pause I said— 

“T will be good. I will try to be good,” and then, 
much comforted, I left the library. 


The first thing to be done was plainly for me to 
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find Bee and tell her I was sorry. It was disappoint- 
ing to hear her say— 

“Qh, that’s all right! I dare say you'll slap me 
again next time you are in a temper.” 

And almost more trying to my new-fledged deter- 
mination to be good, when I walked demurely up to 
Julia and Miss Dacre and whispered— 

“Tm sorry I ran away and gave trouble.” 

“So you ought to be,” was all Julia said, and Miss 
Dacre gave me an incredulous look as she added— 

“Don’t interrupt Julia in the middle of our French 
lesson, Get out your books and sit down.” . 

Ah me! How little we think of the harm that 
may be done to a child by a repulse like this. All 
my warmth of feeling and my desires to be good, 
which Mr. Chamberlayne’s kind words had kindled in 
my heart, seemed frozen, and I could only repeat to 
myself, as I sat with a book before me with unseeing 
eyes— 

“Tt’'s quite true—quite; no one does care for me 
here except Mr. Chamberlayne.” 

I forgot Reginald. I was to learn that day that 
Reginald did care; for he came into the nursery that 
afternoon when I was trying to draw a child like 
myself running along a road shaded by trees, and a 
pony-cart. coming behind her. 

Reginald came in with a merry whistle and called 
out— 

“Hallo, Nana! Are you here alone?” 
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“No, Mr. Reginald; but it’s only Miss Susan at 
home. Miss Bee is driving with her ladyship.” 

“Why, that’s lucky,” he said; “it is Susan I want 
to see—only Susan for me. There's a rhyme for 
you, Nana. Don’t they say, if you make a rhyme 
without thought beforehand, it means good fortune ? 
But where is Susan ?” 

I was in a remote corner of the spacious nursery, 
hidden from view by the deep bay of the window, 
which made quite a little room of itself. It was a 
favourite seat of mine, and reminded me of my old 
corner in the nursery at The Beeches, though the bay 
was much larger and had a cushioned seat in it, and 
my window at home had only a rickety wooden bench. 

Reginald came and invaded my territory, saying— 

“T hear you are an artist, Susie. Is this the studio ?” 

I had not the faintest idea of what he meant by a 
studio, and I quickly turned the paper with its face 
downwards. 

“Let me see the picture,” he said. “Come, Susie, 
let me look.” 

But I held my hand firmly on it and said— 

“You'd call it ugly and a daub. You wouldn’t 
like it.” 

“Perhaps I should like it. Whose old paint-box 
is that?” 

“Tt was Julia’s once. They said I might have it.” 

“Tt is a poor old thing. Why, half the paints 
are used up.” 
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“Now, look here, Susie. If you'll let me see that 
picture, I will get a fairy to give you a brand new 
paint-box, with a nice white palette to rub your 
colours on. Come, now; that’s a fair offer.” 

It was a tempting as well as a fair offer. It was 
not in me to refuse it. Slowly I turned my picture 
face upwards and watched Reginald’s face, He gave 
a low whistle, then— 

“T say! who taught you to draw ?” 

“Nobody. Oh, don’t laugh.” 

“Laugh! Well, I can’t help langhing—not at the 
picture, but at you for being afraid to show it. Why, 
there you are, and a pony-cart behind. To be sure, 
the cart isn’t much bigger than a wheelbarrow, and 
the man’s whip is rather bigger than he is, but some- 
how it is very good—it is indeed, for a little girl like 
you. How old are you?” 

“Nearly seven,” I said, proud that I should be ont 
of the sixes so soon, while Beatrice had two months 
more to be in them, 

So pleased we are in childhood to put on ae years 
which in later life some of us are so eee to 
acknowledge ! 

Presently Reginald said— 

“You shall take my portrait when the fairy has 
brought you this new paint-box. You'll have to 
flatter me, you know. Give me nice pink cheeks and 
curly hair.” 

I suppose, by my ‘serious g SOULS plano of his face, 
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Reginald thought I did not consider he would make a 
pretty picture, for he laughed as he said— 

“Nana, come here.” 

Nana was engaged at the other end of the room, 
and a fragrant scent of toast assured us she was 
making preparations for tea. She put down the 
toasting-fork and came at Reginald’s bidding. 

“Well, Master Reggie, what is it?” 

“We've got an artist in the house, Nana; look at 
this.” 

Nana took oblique glances at the picture, turning 
her head from side to side, as if weighing the merits 
of my performance. At last she spoke. 

“It’s very natural, I must say, Master Reginald. 
It’s exactly like Miss Susan’s back.” 

“Ah! she is going to take my picture, full-face, 
and make me handsome instead of ugly. Then she 
shall try her hand on you, Nana.” 

“ Handsome is that handsome does, Master Reginald, 
and going by that old saying, you are the handsomest 
person in the house.” 

“Thank you, Nana; but now aren’t you going to 
ask me to tea?” 

“Of course I am,” was Nana’s reply; and I, feeling 
strangely comforted by Reginald’s approval of my per- 
formance, listened to all he had to say about things 
of which I only dimly grasped the meaning. 

I know now; he was telling Nana he was glad he 
had left school, and was sure that going to a coach at 
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Tunbridge Wells would help him to pass into some- 
thing. I remember I wondered much what sort of 
a coach Reginald was going to ride in, and into what 
he was passing, All was a mystery to me, and yet I 
liked to hear him talking about it as I sat perched 
on an arm of the rocking-chair where Reginald was 
swinging to and fro, and I with him, 

I was sorry when Bee came in from her drive and 
broke up the party. Reginald’s voice and the rocking 
of the chair seeming to keep up a sort of rhythm, 
with Nana’s exclamations of assent or disapprobation 
making an interlude. Bee’s entrance, rosy and lovely, 
in her best frock and jacket, which were always worn 
when she attained to the honour of driving with Lady 
Helen and Julia, was a signal for tea. Reginald pre- 
sided at the meal, and drank unlimited cups of tea, 
and made continual raids on the large pot of marma- 
lade which stood in the centre of the table. We were 
all very merry, and ready to laugh at every little 
sally of wit which Reginald indulged in, When 
Reginald had finished his tea and bid us good-bye, 
Nana said— 

“ Ah, the dear boy! I hope the world will be kind 
to him, for it’s a rough world for most of us.” 

Two days after this was a red-letter day indeed for 
me. In my particular corner of the nursery, in the 
deep bay window, I found two parcels. One was a 
paint-box, the other a palette with brushes and pencils, 
and a thick oblong book with plain paper, This was 
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a delightful surprise, and I remember that one thought 
was uppermost in my head—“ Some one does care for 
me—Reginald does, or he would not have given me 
all these lovely things.” 

A few days later, when in the dining-room with 
Beatrice before the late dinner, Reginald, who had 
come in from his tutor’s at Tunbridge, said— 

‘*T wish, mother, you would look at these drawings, 
I am sure Susan ought to have really good lessons; 
she only wants teaching.” 

“Miss Dacre teaches Julia drawing,’ was the 
answer. 

“ Julia! yes; but this is something quite different 
—look !” 

Lady Helen raised herself from her chair where she 
was taking her ease, and said, as she took my poor 
drawing in her hand— 

“That! really, Reginald, it strikes me as only a 
child’s daub.” 

“Oh, take it away! take it away!” I cried in the 
bitterness of my soul; “don’t, don’t let any one 
see it.” 

“ What is it?” Julia asked, coming into the room 
at this moment. “ What'is it?” 

“ Only Susan in distress because I am looking at 
this work of art.” 

Julia took the paper from her mother and laughed. 

“Why, what on earth is it meant for?” she said. 
«“ Tt looks like a muddle of trees ; and what a blue sky ! ” 
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“I. don’t think, Miss Dacre,” Lady Helen said, 
“Susan should be allowed to waste her time in this 
way.” 

“Really, Lady Helen, you don’t suppose these 
daubs are done in the schoolroom ?—they are nursery 
work.” . 

“ Well, teach her to draw straight lines and objects 
from models, as Julia has done,” 

I stood positively quivering with bitter anger and 
distress. Reginald, who had brought this storm upon 
me, was very penitent. 

“ Never mind, Sue,” he said; “ it will all come right 
one day when you have a picture hung at the 
Academy.” 

But I could not wait to hear more, and ran out of 
the room to take refuge in the nursery. IJ met Mr. 
Chamberlayne at the door, and I heard Julia say in 
answer to his inquiries— 

“It’s only Susan-in one of her tempers,” 

I think I resented this contempt poured upon my 
poor little pictures more keenly than most children 
would have done, A certain bitterness sprang up in 
my heart which a kindly hand might have helped 
me to root out. It had the effect of making me 
hide from every eye the feeble attempts I made to 
produce on paper all things that pleased me, and go 
taking a tangible form became mine, and the out- 
come of what I felt, but could not have expressed 
in words. 
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Crude and unfinished as they were, and done with 
no knowledge of what was correct as to drawing, they 
were, I think, the foreshadowing of what I produced in 
after days, when I had learned what true art meant. 
Like everything else, it must obey certain laws and 
methods, and that what is commonly called genius is 
but the faculty for indomitable perseverance and un- 
flagging industry. Humility as a learner, and patience 
as a craftsman, are the first great principles which 
command success. Not that in my childish days, or in 
after life, was I ever satisfied with the result of my 
efforts, but this only made me reach forward to an 
ideal and try to reach it. 

The contempt with which my attempts were re- 
ceived, except by Reginald, had a bad effect on me. 
I was set down by Miss Dacre to draw wooden 
blocks and miniature bowls, and other familiar models. 
I hated them, and instead of doing my best, I drew 
careless crooked lines, and circles and curves; and 
when the short half-hour devoted to my drawing- 
lesson was over, and Miss Dacre looked at the result 
of my labours, she would say— 

“Very badly done. The notion of your thinking 
you can draw when you can’t make a straight line! 
Julia at your age did much better.” 

I had comfort in Reginald’s sympathy, but I did 
not see much of him; he was engrossed with his work, 
and besides, boarded at his tutor’s, and only came 
home at the end of the week for Sunday. Another 
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comfort was to send my pictures to Johnnie. Mr. 
Chamberlayne used to give me a large envelope, and 
address it and stamp it for me. I used to watch 
my opportunity to go to his library with a picture 
under my apron, and beneath it scrawled, “ For 
Johnnie, with Susie’s love.” 

I began to long for some sign from Johnnie, He 
could not write, of course, but I wished Aunt Susan 
would write for him. Her letters, which came very 
seldom, were very short, but not sweet. They mostly 
dwelt on my good fortune in being taken up by such 
grand friends, hoped I was a grateful little girl, and 
that I remembered to be very obedient to Mr, Cham- 
berlayne and Lady Helen. 

I could not very well be obedient to Lady Helen, 
as I seldom saw her except for ten minutes in the 
drawing-room before dinner, and sometimes at the 
children’s dinner, which was the luncheon of the 
elders. 

Bee and I sat at the end of the table with Miss 
Dacre, and Lady Helen never addressed a word to me. 
This was not surprising, as she never encouraged her 
own children to talk, not even Julia; and she had 
a curiously scofling way of receiving any remark from 
Reginald when he was at the table. 

Lady Helen carried about with her an air of supe- 
riority to every one else. In looks and dress she had 
a tight to do so—if any one ever has such a right, 
which I doubt—but she had only enough sense to pre- 
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vent her from betraying how very shallow and super- 
ficial she was. There are a great many people besides 
Lady Helen who get a character for cleverness by flatly 
contradicting what others say, and assuming wisdom 
if they have it not. 


CHAPTER VI 
PARTINGS 


NEARLY six years passed away—years that look so long 
in childhood, so short when we look back at them. 

Beatrice and I had every possible advantage as far 
as our education was concerned. Miss Dacre was 
replaced by another governess when we were about 
eleven years old. Julia was sent abroad to “be 
finished,” and Reginald had passed out of Sandhurst 
and was with his regiment at Aldershot.. He came 
home sometimes, and never forgot to be kind to me, 
and always took the greatest interest in my painting. 
This had now greatly improved, and well do I re- 
member one evening, when there were guests in the 
drawing-room, where Bee and JI, in consideration of 
our advanced age, were now allowed to be seen after 
dinner for an hour, instead of ten minutes before it. 

It was a memorable evening to me, for I heard 
Mr, Chamberlayne answering a question addressed to 
him by a gentleman with a quantity of grey curly hair. 

“Who do you say did the sketch ?” 

“ My little ward, Susan Gaythorne,” was the answer. 

“That girl with the lovely hair on the sofa?” 
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“No, that is our daughter Beatrice.” 

Then Mr. Chamberlayne called me by name. 

“Come here, Susie.” 

Never can I forget the music of the voice which 
said to me— 

“My dear child, God has given you a gift; use it 
for His service.” 

This was quite a new light to me. I had never 
thought before that what I could do would serve God. 

The gentleman continued— 

“ All art should be consecrated to Him. You must 
study the works of the great masters. You must work 
in earnest and never be satisfied with what you do.” 

“T never am,” I said. 

“How old is she?” he asked, turning to Mr. 
Chamberlayne. 

“Bight or nine.” 

“Oh,” I said, “ Pater.”"—for so he had long before 
this told me to call him—‘‘ oh, I am nearly thirteen.” 

“Ts it possible ?” Mr. Chamberlayne said, laughing ; 
“time goes quickly.” 

“ She scarcely looks more than nine,” the gentleman 
said. “May I give her a lesson to-morrow ‘morning ? 
It won’t be a long one.” 

Beatrice had drawn near. 

“Oh, Mr. Paston, give me one too.” 

Beatrice was as lovely as ever, and her hair fell 
round her like a golden shower. 

“Do you paint, like your little friend?” 
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“No; but I learn of Mr. Saintsbury, who comes 
down from London to give us lessons once a week.” 

“ Well, I’ll take Mr. Saintsbury’s place for once, and 
see what I can teach you.” 

“Tt will be nice,’ I said earnestly; and then Miss 
Henderson, our governess, made a sign to us that it 
was time for us to leave the drawing-room. 

We bid Mr. Paston good-night, and he said— 

“ Harly to-morrow, remember, on the terrace before 
the house. Don’t forget.” 

As if I could forget! It was a red-letter day in 
my childhood. The memory of it is one of the 
sweetest and best that I possess. 

Miss Henderson told us that she knew all about 
Mr. Paston. He was an artist who followed art for 
love's sake. A man of princely fortune, who had 
built a church in his own grounds, and decorated it 
with his own hands with scenes from the Gospel 
history. 

“I have heard him called a Fra Angelico of modern 
times,” she said. 

I knew nothing of Fra Angelico then, but the days _ 
came when, standing in the corridors of San Marco at 
Florence, I understood well enough how appropriate 
was the comparison. 

Beatrice and I were on the terrace by half-past 
seven the next morning, but Mr. Paston was there 
before us. 

I had my colour-box and my sketch-book in my 
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hand, and Bee had hers also, but Mr. Paston did not 
take any notice of them. The sunshine wasn his face 
as he lifted it to the sky, and said, in that sonorous 
voice of his, once heard never to be forgotten— 

“What a glorious morning! Children, do you thank 
God for a morning like this—so much to see, so much 
to enjoy? Now,” he said, “I said I would give you 
a lesson in painting. Perhaps I had better have said 
a lecture. Ah! I see Miss Golden-hair looks disap- 
pointed. She thinks I am a dull old fellow to talk of 
a lecture.” 

“Susie and I go to lectures in Tunbridge Wells; 
we like them,” Bee said, in an apologetic tone. “I 
am sure we shall like yours.” 

Mr. Paston laughed, and turning to me, he said— 

“That sketch of yours was clever—it was realistic ; 
but you did not see through the outward form to the 
thing signified—you did not idealise. Come to the 
end of the terrace and tell me what you see, and what 
you would put down on paper with your brush,” 

Beatrice was always ready, while I always found it 
difficult to express myself. 

“Oh, I see that horse-chestnut tree and the garden- 
seat under it,” she said, ‘‘and a bit of the flower-bed 
by father’s study window, and ”—laughing—“TI see 
one of the gardeners with a scythe; he is going to cut 
the grass in the paddock.” 

“Yes, all that is there! Now, then, it is your 
turn,” he said, turning to me. 


ey 
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I felt very shy, and envied Beatrice her ready 
tongue, Mr. Paston put his hand kindly on my 
shoulder, and said— 

“J will tell you what Z see. The tree with its 
lovely pyramids of white blossom just flecked with 
pink, the sun shining on the topmost boughs till 
they are a living green; I see the tender mist of the 
early morning, just allowing us to catch a glimpse of 
the far-off moor; and I see the man going off to cut 
the grass, with his scythe over his shoulder; and I think 
of those old, old words, ‘ All flesh is grass, and all the 
goodliness of man as the flowers of the field: the 
grass withereth, the flowers thereof falleth away ;’ but 
there is a country where there is no fading and falling 
away, and this gives a touch of what we call poetry to 
my picture. Then there is that mass of anemones 
in the flower-bed—it makes a strong contrast, and yet 
strikes the same note, for they must fade and wither 
as well as the grass.” 

‘* What has this to do with making a sketch?” 
Bee asked. 

“Ah!” Mr. Paston said, “I thought you would say 
so. Well, I will tell you. If you want to make a 
picture—that is, put on paper the scene before you— 
you must study it, look at it, get every detail in it 
clearly in your mind. Then, if thoughts such as I 
have dimly hinted as suggested by it, come to you, so 
much the better. These thoughts idealise what lies 
before you, and somehow or other I am not going 
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to tell you how—they make an atmosphere for your 
picture. It becomes no longer a hard and fast copy, 
as we say, of the tree and the garden-seat and the 
man with his scythe; it is tender as well as true, and 
almost satisfies the artist. I say almost, for no real 
artist is ever entirely satisfied. There! that is my 
lecture, little ladies. Now I think I hear the gong, 
and we must go in for prayers.” 

“JT thought you were going to show us how to 
paint,” Beatrice said. 

“No; this time I have only told you how to see.” 

How I longed to express what I felt; how my heart 
responded to all that I had heard. But I only managed 
to say in a low voice— 

“I think I understand. Thank you for all you 
have said to us.” 

Bee had run on into the house at the window 
opening on the terrace, and Mr. Paston took my hand 
in his and gave it a friendly pressure. 

“ My little girl,” he said, “ I hope you will find the 
secret of true art, and I hope we shall meet again.” 

Delightful words! I ran off to the schoolroom 
breakfast glad and happy, and fired with childlike 
enthusiasm for Mr. Paston. 

It was chilling to hear Bee say, “How stupid it 
was of Mr. Paston to do nothing but talk. I thought 
he would tell us something about mixing colours, and 
how to get the right shade for trees and grass. Wasn’t 
it stupid, Miss Henderson ?” . 

is 
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“T can’t call anything Mr. Paston says stupid, Bee,” 
was the reply; “but I expect he talked over the heads 
of little girls of twelve years old.” 

“TI loved to hear him,” I said, “‘he has such a 
beautiful voice ; it’s like music.” 

Bee laughed. “I thought you hated music, Susie,” 

“T don’t hate it; it’s only that I can’t make it.” 

“And you never will unless you practise more dili- 
gently,” Miss Henderson said; “while your fingers 
are moving, your thoughts are anywhere but what 
you are about. By-the-bye, by going out to meet 
Mr. Paston you have both missed your half-hour’s prac- 
tice before breakfast. . You must try to make it up.” 

Bee had finished her breakfast and went at once to 
the piano, rattling off scales and exercises at a great 
rate. 

“Bee will be a very fair pianist in time,” Miss 
Henderson said. “JI am afraid the same will never be 
said of you, Susan,” 

No, I felt sure it never would be said; yet how 
was it that the song of birds, and the whisper of the 
~wind, and the splash of water in the fountain on the 
lawn did make music for me? How was‘it that, when 
I heard a lady play, who was staying for a few days 
at Queen’s Meade, the piano seemed to have a voice 
for me, not a mere beating of the keys, as when Lady 
Helen or Miss Henderson played on it ? 

I had gone surreptitiously to the drawing-room to 
listen, and could not-move as the music, which I after- 
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wards knew to be Beethoven’s “Sonata Pathetique,” 
kept me rooted to the spot. Presently some one 
had come to close the door, and my frock was caught 
in it. 

“Who is there ?” I heard Lady Helen ask. 

“Only Susan,” was the answer from Julia, who 
had not then gone to Dresden. . 

I heard no more, but rushed back to my own 
quarters in that large house. 

It was during the summer of Mr. Paston’s.visit that 
I felt something was in the air. Bee also said she was 
sure there was some mystery. The servants, especially 
Nana and Bannister, had caught the idea, and Bee and 
I felt certain Miss Henderson knew something. 

One day Mr. Chamberlayne put his head into the 
schoolroom and said to Miss Henderson— 

“ May Susan come and speak to me for a few 
minutes ?” 7 

“ Certainly!” was the answer. “Go, Susie, at once.” 

“ And let me come too, papa,” Bee said. 

“No, Bee—not now.” . | 

I followed Mr. Chamberlayne to his library with 
more curiosity than fear. He was always so good to 
me. I was more at ease with him than with any one 
in the house. When he had seated himself in his 
large chair by the writing-table he said— 

“ Would you like to go to Exeter to see your brother, 
Susie ?” 


« And Friendship ?” I added ; “ oh, yes, very much,” 
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“Well, I have found it necessary to leave Queen’s 
Meade for a time and go abroad.” 

He looked very grave, and not at all as if it was a 
pleasant thing he was going to do. 

“Lady Helen”—I had called him Pater, but I 
never got near enough to Lady Helen to presume 
to call her anything else,“ Lady Helen wishes to 
take Bee to Dresden, where Julia is finishing her 
education. I cannot afford to do this and keep up this 
house with all these servants at the same time, so I 
am going to shut it up for—well! it may be a 
year, perhaps not so long, and when we return my 
little Susie shall come back to us. I wish I could 
take you with us, but I am doing the thing as 
economically as possible. Beatrice will have lessons 
at Dresden, and I am parting with Miss Hender- 
son. We shall take Nana and Bannister, as Lady 
Helen cannot travel without a maid, and Julia will 
be with us.” 

I had very mixed feelings as I listened to Mr. 
Chamberlayne. I loved him, and was sorry to part 
from him; but though Bee was my constant com- 
panion, I did not feel any great regret at parting 
from her. It did strike me then, child as I was, how 
everything as to arrangements fell upon Mr. Chamber- 
layne’s shoulders. Lady Helen never troubled herself 
about anything or any one. She seldom spoke to me 
except to bid me good-night or good-morning, and 
even about Beatrice she was not as keenly interested 
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as most mothers are supposed to be. I, who had 
always thought how beautiful it must be to have a 
mother, and had wished that my own pretty young 
mother, whose picture Friendship had so often shown 
me, had lived, was in a manner surprised to find how 
little difference a mother made in the lives of Beatrice 
or Reginald. Perhaps Julia had more attention from 
Lady Helen, and she was proud of her beauty, which 
was very much of the same type as her own. 

“ Dear little Susie!” Mr. Chamberlayne said after 
a pause, “you won't forget us, and you will be glad 
to come back to us, won’t you?” 

“To you ?—oh ! yes,’ I said fervently. 

“ It will be nice for you tosee Johnnie, I have often 
wished to get him to come here, but—well, I thought it 
better not. Your Aunt Susan would not allow him to 
come alone, and refused to accompany him. I hear 
there is a good School of Art at Exeter, and you shall 
attend that, and Miss Gaythorne will see that you go to 
aday-school. I shall provide for that. Do you under- 
stand ?” ; 

“Yes,” I said, and then looking up into Mr. Cham- 
berlayne’s face, I saw such sadness written there that 
I could not help crying out— 

“ Oh, I am so sorry to leave you, dear, dear Pater,” 
and my tears ran down my face. 

“We must be brave, Susie,” Mr. Chamberlayne said. 
“Do not cry, my dear; be sure I am as sorry to lose 
you as you are to leave me.” 


> 


CHAPTER VII 
TO THE EVER-FAITHFUL CITY 


Mr. CHAMBERLAYNE took me as far as London, and 
put me, under the care of the guard at Paddington, in 
a second-class carriage. 

My good-byes at Queen’s Meade were soon over. 
Beatrice was in all the excitement of her journey to 
Dresden, and did not seem to care very much whether 
I was to go with her or not. It was in her nature, 
like her mother’s, to take life easily, and no doubt 
this is why Lady Helen looked so marvellously young, 
and that her face was so free from lines and wrinkles. 

“T hope you will like the School of Art at Exeter, 
Susan. Mr. Paston considers it a very.good one. 
Good-bye. I am sure you will be a good girl,” and 
then I was kissed, without any particular show of 
affection; and as no one else seemed inclined to cry 
at my departure or be sorry I was going, I did not 
ery either, and I think I felt more at parting from 
Nana than any one else. After all, it was “only 
Susan” going away, and her absence would not make 
much difference to any one, I thought. But I 
changed my mind at Paddington, where we had a 
few minutes to spare, 
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Mr. Chamberlayne got into the carriage with me, 
and I was struck afresh with the sad look on his face. 

“You must write to me now and then, Susie,” he 
said, “ and I will write to you. There are some very 
heavy anxieties pressing on me, and this going abroad 
is not altogether from choice. You must not think I 
am unkind not to take you with us.” 

“Oh, no, no, dear Pater,” I said; “and besides, you 
know it is nice for me to see Johnnie.” 

Mr. Chamberlayne looked so sorrowful that I felt 
bound to try and be cheerful, and seem not to mind 
very much parting from him; but when the train had 
glided out of the station I did mind, and as I caught 
the last glimpse of Mr. Chamberlayne’s tall figure on 
the platform, I could not restrain my tears. 

I was not in one of the flying trains of the present 
day, for we stopped at Reading, and there, to my 
astonishment, I saw the well-known figure of Reginald 
Harcourt. 

“Ah! Susie,” he said, “I thought I must_come and 
bid you good-bye. I may be ordered off to India any 
day, and then it will be years before I see you again. 
Cheer up, though; and if old Aunt Susan isn’t kind 
to you, let me know, and IJ’ll come to Exeter and give 
her a piece of my mind, as Nana says.” 

“Oh, she is kind enough,” I said —“at least, I 
think so; but I don’t quite know what she is like; 
you see, it is ages since I saw her.” 

«Ah! yes; I remember. You were quite a little 
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thing when you set off to Exeter, and I carried you 
home to Queen’s Meade. Well, you are going there 
now. Good-bye, Susie,” and then Reginald pushed 
a parcel into my hand just as the train was moving, 
and I had scarcely time to thank him. 

When I opened the parcel, I found a box of choco- 
lates and a lovely copy of Longfellow’s poems. On 
the first page was written—for I have the book now 
amongst my most treasured possessions: “ Susie, from 
Reh.” 

I heard one lady in the carriage say to another— 

“What a remarkable face that young man. had!” 

“A very plain face,” was the reply. “Such a 
square jaw and ”—but, in a lower voice, “ Hush! the 
child is listening.” 

They had not spoken to me before, but now one of 
them said— 

“Was that your brother, my dear?” 

“No,” I said. 

“ Your cousin, then, I suppose ? ” 

Again I answered, “ No.” 
~ Wondering much why these strangers should care 
to know what relation Reginald was to me, or if any, 
I did not want to talk to them, but they were deter- 
mined to do so; and seeing Exeter on the little hand- 
bag, which contained sandwiches and biscuits I was 
too shy to eat, they plied me with more questions. 

Where was I going in Exeter ? To school perhaps ? 
No! Iwas a young traveller. How far had I come ? 
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It was a long journey. I must be very tired; and a 
great deal more in the same strain. 

They would get it out of me. 

To what part of Exeter was I going ? 

When they heard to Dix Fields, they both ex- 
claimed— 

“Are you Miss Gaythorne’s little niece she is 
expecting ?” 

I could not deny this, and then the ladies broke 
out into a perfect chorus of pleasure. 

“My dear, we have the greatest regard for Miss 
Gaythorne. She has a very troublesome little boy to 
manage—a sad pickle.” 

“He is my brother,” I said, and before me rose the 
vision of my littlé golden-haired Johnnie, my com- 
panion in the old nursery at The Beeches, to whom I 
had shown my first attempts at art. 

After this description from my fellow-travellers I 
was prepared for a change; and, indeed, how could a 
boy of ten be still the little baby-boy in pinafores, 
whom Friendship could carry in her arms when he 
was tired, on our rambles over the moor ? 

I meditated on this for the rest of the journey, for 
_the two ladies resigned themselves to sleep, and did 
not wake till the tickets were taken just outside the 
station, 

When my friendly guard came to the door and told 
_me we were at Exeter, and asked if any one was coming 
to meet me, or should he engage a porter to get me a 
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cab, I had scarcely time to reply when the train moved 
slowly onwards and pulled up by the wide platform at 
St. David’s Station. 

There stood a tall figure, who, even after the lapse 
of five years, I recognised at once as my Aunt Susan. 
She was not so sure about me, and when I jumped out 
of the carriage and said, “Aunt Susan,” she looked 
rather doubtfully at me. 

“You are very much grown,” she said at last. 
‘Where is your box ?” 

The guard now came up with my umbrella I had 
left in the carriage and my hand-bag. I had hugged 
the precious parcel Reginald had given me too closely 
to leave that behind. My box came next on a truck, 
and then in reply to the question, “ Shall I call a cab, 
madam ?” my aunt replied— 

“ No—the ’bus!” 

So into the bus we clambered, and after some delay, 
and great thumping overhead, caused by the loading of 
luggage, my box amongst it, we rumbled off. 

My two fellow-travellers passed us in an open car- 
riage, and bowed and smiled, and waved their hands 
in a very effusive manner. 

“‘ These two ladies were in the same carriage with 
me,” I said. 

But the *bus was noisy, and if my Aunt Susan 
heard, she did not make any reply. 

“Where is Johnnie ?” I asked. “I do so want to * 
see him.” 
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“ Johnnie is at school—kept in for bad behaviour.” 

This seemed a confirmation of the lady’s report that 
“ Johnnie was a sad pickle,” and I felt very humbled 
about him. I next ventured to ask for Friendship. 

** She is very well,” was the reply. 

“T shall be so glad to see her,” I said; but getting 
no response to this, I did not attempt any more con- 
versation. 

My thoughts were busy with Johnnie, and I began 
to wonder whether he would be glad to see me again, 
or whether he would have quite forgotten that he had 
a sister. Of late, my letters and pictures had not been 
acknowledged. In one scrawl, written all aslant on the 
sheet, he had said, “I don’t care for pictures; can’t 
you send me something nice?” I had bestowed no 
more of my drawings where they were not wanted, and 
I had heard nothing from him for a long time. 

When the omnibus turned into Dix Fields, I looked 
out of the window, as I heard the sound of boys’ voices 
as if just let out from school. Was Johnnie one of them? 
The little boisterous crowd, hallooing and scampering 
along the pavement before the row of red brick houses, 
from which the small houses opposite, in little gardens, 
were separated by a plot of not very flourishing-looking 
grass and trees, and enclosed in wooden palings! 

Friendship was at the door, and somehow, instead 
of rushing towards her down the little garden, I felt 
unaccountably shy and strange. I did not know then 
that, after a long absence, a meeting with those we love 
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and have been intimately associated with, has a strange 
mingling in it of pain and pleasure. Then I walked 
demurely up to dear Friendship, and she put out her 
hand to me, saying just what Aunt Susan had said—— 

“ How you are grown, Miss Susan !” 

I found my face on a level with Friendship’s, and 
kissed her, saying— 

“T am so glad to see you, Friendship.” 

And then Sophy came forward—the “ general,” of 
whom the other servant had spoken on the morning I 
had left The Beeches. She looked very “ general” in- 
deed now, in a large Holland apron, and her sleeves 
tucked up. 

“Lor! Miss Susan, you are grown out of all know- 
ledge,” she said. “ You'll excuse me not being dressed ; 
I am making hot cakes for your tea.” 

And now my Aunt Susan, who had been paying 
the omnibus driver, and getting the conductor to 
carry my box to the house, where he put it down 
with a tremendous thud in the narrow passage, came 
up, and said— 
~ “You can take Miss Susan to her room, Friendship.” 

Not a word about Johnnie! How often I had thought 
of our meeting, and how I should love to put my arms 
round him—my Johnnie of old days. 

As soon as Friendship got me into my little room, 
scantily furnished with bare necessaries, she broke 
down all our mutual shyness and stiffness, and taking 
me to her faithful breast, she sobbed out— 
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“The living picture of your dear mamma, that 
you are!” 

“Oh, Friendship,” I said, “ where is Johnnie ?” 

“* Ah! my dear, he is to be kept at school till time 
for bed, for a punishment. It’s nothing but punish, 
punish with him, and I think he’ll be ruined, that 
I do.” 

“ Where is the school ?” I asked. 

‘“* Over the way there; you can see the house.” 

“Oh, I want to see him so much, to see what he 
is like now.” 

“He is just as handsome a boy as you can see 
any day of the week; but he has a spirit, and there’s 
nothing but fidget, fidget all day long. I dread the 
holidays; there’s always some fuss about nothing. But 
there! I need not talk like this. JI am glad you are 
come, my dear; but I am afraid, after the grand folks 
you have been with, you'll find this house very dif- 
ferent. I expect you had all sorts of pretty things 
about you, anda lady of title to be a mother to you.” 

I could not help laughing at the notion of Lady 
Helen being a mother to me. 

“Oh, no,” I said; “I had not much to do with 
Lady Helen. I think I shall like being here with - 
you and Johnnie. Oh,I wish Johnnie would come!” 

“He'll be trotted off to bed the minute he does 
come,” Friendship said. “There’s the tea-bell, and 
I have been gossipping here and never helped you 
to get ready. Lor! what a pretty frock,” Friendship 
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said, “and how nice your hair is. Yes, bless you, you 
are the image of your mamma,” 

I went down to tea for a ¢éte-d-téte with Aunt Susan. 
There were two parlours in the house, divided by a 
narrow passage, and the rooms were dark; for the 
windows had small panes, and the ground sloped from 
the gate to the house. One parlour was used every 
day for meals and work, the other was kept to receive 
any visitors, and was always in a state of the most 
precise order. 

Aunt Susan did not say much during tea, but 
afterwards, when Sophy had come to clear away the 
things, she said, “Come into the other room, Susie.” 

As she passed her work-basket, she took her knitting 
out of it, and, seating herself in a chair with an up- 
right back, began— 

“T hear from Mr. Chamberlayne you have been a 
good girl at Queen’s Meade, and he wishes you to 
pursue your studies here, especially painting. I did 
not wish to lose any time, so I have put down your 
name as a pupil at the School of Art and for classes 
at a private school near this house. I believe you are 
to be here for a year at least.” 

“Not more than a year,’ I said. I was going to 
add—*I hope,” but thought better of it. 

“That question must be left undecided,” Aunt 
Susan said. “Mr, Chamberlayne mentioned no fixed 
time. I hope you will settle down quietly and study 
diligently. Mr, Chamberlayne is good enough to make 
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me an allowance for your maintenance; not a large 
one, but wy 

And now the sound of eager footsteps was heard on 
the gravel path leading from the gate, and in another 
moment Johnnie had burst into the other room. 

“Where’s my sister?” he called out. 

Friendship was heard remonstrating, but Johnnie 
had come in before she could stop him, 

“ John,” my aunt said, “you are in disgrace—late 
at school for the second time this week, Yon are to 
go to bed at once.” 

“Tl kiss Susan first,” the boy said, and leaving the 
marks of a very dusty pair of boots-on the carpet, 
Johnnie made a rush at me and then stopped. 

We looked at eaeh other, both equally surprised at 
what we saw. 

Little fair-haired Johnnie had grown into a school- | 
boy of ten, tall for his age, as Iwas. His face was round 
and rosy; it had lost the refined beauty of infancy, 
but Johnnie was still a very handsome boy. 

“Tsay,” he said at last, “you are quite a big lady 
now.” = 

We kissed each other again and again. Johnnie 
saying— = 

“You do look jolly. I’m glad you are come. — 
There’s a fellow at school, who ¥ , 

“ John,’ my aunt repeated, “you know when you 
are kept in at school you are to go straight up to bed. 
Go at once,” * 
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“I have had no tea,” he said. 

“ Friendship will give you some dry bread.” 

“Dry bread! I shan’t eat it;” and then, with a 
murmur of something that sounded like “old cat,” 
Johnnie swung himself out of the room. 

“You see, Susan, what trouble I have with your 
brother. - He gives Miss Appleby great trouble also. 
bate is a thoroughly naughty boy.” 

“T am very sorry,”.I said, and now I felt very 

4. tbh inclined to cry. The fair vision I had conjured 
* up of my brother, my dear little brother, with his 
, cherub face, had vanished, and this rough schoolboy 
~ had taken his place. ' . 
Aunt Susan then entered into a long story of 
*»._ Johnnie’s delinquencies, and that she was thinking of 
i - sending him away to school, only it must be a cheap 
tag *« school. ‘ f 
.- “ Perhaps,” I faltered, ‘“ Johnnie will behave better. 
I will try to make him behave better. I * 


_ I could scarcely speak for crying, and presently 
T said— 
a z “May I go to” bed, please, Aunt Susan ? ” 
= oe Yes; I forgot you must be os Good-night, 
my donc a 


“J will try to be good, and ae Johnnie to te. 


, goods” I said, and I kissed the pale, unemotional face 

which was ‘ant down to mine. 

pat pe Call Friendship,” my aunt’ said. “It really is a 
gootl thing for her you ‘have come, for she has literally 
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nothing to do—nothing; but) I promised my poor 
brother I would never part with her, and Inever break 
my word,” 

No; that was true. J never knew, or shall know, 
a more entirely honest and upright woman than my 
aunt. She was just and truthful, and a lie or a 
shuffle was impossible to her; yet oh! how many 
mistakes she made, and how little, oh! how little was 
her justice tempered With mercy! “ 


_— —— * . : 


CHAPTER VIII 
OLD TIES RENEWED 


I Found Friendship ready to “ put me to bed” as in 
other days, and I let her brush my hair, sighing as she 
did so, 

“Is Johnnie so very very naughty?” I pee 
“Oh, I must go and see him. Where does he 
sleep?” 

“You'd better not go, my dear. He is all right 
now. I heard him singing ten minutes ago. That 
is the worst of it. He doesn’t care, and I believe 
the’child is hardening, and he is almost a baby yet. 
Why, he is only ten years old.” 

“TI must go and bid him good-night,” I said again, 
and taking my box of chocolates in my hand, I ran 
up the narrow stairs which led to the attics, and soon 
knew where to find Johnnie, for I heard him making 


' that terrible noise on a comb through a bit of paper 


which many boys, and girls too, think is music. 

I opened the door gently and said, “ Johnnie!” 

It was quite dark in the little attic, and he called 
-out— . 


“Who's there? Get Oni! i 
82 
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“Tt is I—Susie.” 

Then there was an instant change in the voice. 

“ All right, Susie; come along.” 

I went to the bed and threw my arms round 
Johnnie. 

“Oh, Johnnie, Johnnie,” I cried, “I am s0 sorry 
you are sent to bed with no supper. I’ve brought you 
some chocolates that Reginald gave me.” 

“Who is Reginald ?” 

“ He is a sort of big brother to me, and you are my 
little one. He is very good, and is a soldier.” 

“That’s what I mean to be,” Johnnie said, “or a 
sailor; I ain’t sure which,” and he felt for the comb 
again, and began to’ make that appalling noise, which 
was supposed to be “‘ Rule Britannia.” . 

“Oh, don’t,” I said; “put that horrid thing away 
and let us talk. Here! feel for the chocolates. Take 
as many as you like.” 

By the sound of his lips and the smacks of satis- 
faction I knew that half my chocolates must have 
disappeared. 

“Now, then,” I said, balancing myself on the side 
of the little iron bedstead, which creaked under the 
additional weight, “tell me what you did to-day at 
school that was naughty.” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Oh, Johnnie! it must have been something.” 

“It wasn’t—not at school. Only she says when I 
am late I am to be kept without any tea and shut 
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up in a horrid little room there at school till seven 
o'clock.” 

“But you shouldn’t be late. Why, it is such a 
little way to run over to school.” 

Johnnie laughed. 

“T know that. I go to meet Bob Harvey. He 
lives in Northenbay ; and we went to watch for Hen- 
gler’s caravans coming in—that’s how it was. Don’t 
talk about it any more; I’m sleepy. Kiss me, Susie. 
Good-night.” 

He wound his arms round my neck, and I smoothed 
back his heavy curls from his hot forehead, and felt as 
if my little Johnnie had come back to me. 

“Yes,” he said, “I love you, Susie, but I hate 
her.” Z 

“Hush, dear; you must not hate any one.” ~ 

“But I do hate her,” he said stoutly, “and I don’t 
care a bit what she says.” 

The conversation was now interrupted by Friend- 
ship, who appeared with a candle in her hand. 
~~ “My dear, for goodness’ sake come down to your 
room. If Miss Gaythorne were to catch you she 
would be so angry.” 

So with another kiss and “good-night,” murmured 
by Johnnie in a sleepy voice, I followed Friendship 
from the attic, who trod quietly and cautiously down 
the creaking stairs. 

I am not going to write of this part of my young 
life with many details. This first night, when Johnnie 
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was restored to me, might be taken as a type of many 
that came after; he was, as my fellow-travellers had 
said, “a sad pickle.” Mischief was his delight. He 
seemed to enjoy being late at school for the very 
pleasure of causing annoyance to his aunt. He was 
brought before the chief inhabitant of Dix Field again 
and again for pulling down the boughs of a cherished 
chestnut tree to get at the prickly shells which held 
the chestnut, or for cutting letters on the wooden pal- 
ings, or for turning an ancient wooden bench upside- 
down and tying string across the four legs. In all 
these misdemeanours he was encouraged and aided 
and abetted by his chosen friend Bob Harvey ; and I 
think he was, like many other boys of the type, clever 
at instigating mischief, and as clever in escaping 
blame. 

If any one wonders why Miss Appleby did not 
request Aunt Susan to take Johnnie away from her 
school, it was, I think, because he was so quick and 
clever with his lessons, and, in spite of all his faults, 
so attractive, that she had not the courage to do so, 
He was top in his class, and had a wonderful memory 
for recitation—a clever boy in these respects, yet a 
culprit in many others. 

For myself, I now undertook the very difficult and 
hazardous task of shielding Johnnie from punishment, 
and trying too often to hide his faults. It would have 
been better if I had loved him wisely and not too 
well, I was but a child myself when I went to 
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Exeter, and perhaps on this account some excuse may 
be made for me; but I had reason to regret my blind 
devotion to Johnnie in after days. 

Ah! itis a grievous loss for children like my brother 
and me, to have neither father nor mother ; and as the 
years went on that loss, that want in our lives, was 
more perceptible, 

I attended the Art School, and made great progress. 
Well do I recall that day when I was taken, with 
my portfolio, to be introduced by Aunt Susan to the 
master. My cherished drawings were hastily looked 
over, but no particular comment was made. Unlike 
Mr. Paston, there was no sympathetic appreciation of 
my performances. 1 was set down to a board with 
the ordinary routine of curves and angles, of scrolls 
and various figures, I learned then that I could 
not draw, and I must always be grateful to the stiff 
course of free-hand models and the like which I went 
through, Figures came next——casts of hands and 
feet, and arms and noses and eyes, first in outline and 
then shaded ; and last the head of Clytie. 

What joy it gave me now; very soon form in its per- 
fect beauty became to be what colour had been. From 
the day when Clytie grew under my hand I was happy 
at the classes, which I attended three times a week, 
But I remembered Mr. Paston’s lecture on seeing, and 
what to see; and I think Clytie became to me some- 
thing more than a cold marble or plaster cast, but a 
silent friend. 
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Bee and I had been well taught by Miss Henderson 
of late, and Miss Dacre had been very thorough in 
what is called grounding, but the classes I attended at 
a school every morning did not do much by way of 
developing any taste for literature. Of course we 
learned French and German, and had masters for them 
and mathematics, but there was no great love for im- 
parting knowledge in any of the teachers at Miss 
Black’s school, and perhaps no love or keen desire to 
receive it on the part of the pupils. 

The girls with whom I was associated in their secret 
hearts thought me proud and inaccessible, and I drifted 
very much away from the throng, and disliked their 
little jokes and dark hints about admirers which I did 
not understand, for’ I was a child at heart ; and, more- 
over, Beatrice and I had led the secluded schoolroom 
life at Queen’s Meade after the fashion recognised by 
Lady Helen as the right thing for all girls till they 
were introduced into society. 

Bee and I had no companions of our own age at 
Queen’s Meade. I do not think Lady Helen was 
popular. Certain it is that a dinner-party given 
and returned by the neighbours at intervals was. all 
the sdciety that Lady Helen cared for. Of course, 
in later years, when Julia “came out,” it was quite 
different, though even then her mother did not give 
herself much trouble to keep up with her neighbours. 
She considered most of them on a lower level; and a 
London tradesman in the most gorgeous house, with 
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carriages and servants to match it, was considered not 
a person with whom Lady Helen could associate. There 
was a sort of unwritten law on this matter, which was 
as binding to Lady Helen as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. 

The year which Mr. Chamberlayne had mentioned 
as the limit of his stay abroad passed away, and an- 
other and yet another, and still there was no idea of 
the immediate return of the family to Queen’s Meade. 
I had an occasional letter from Beatrice, but she was 
a very poor correspondent, and I got tired of writing 
twice or even three times to her once. Mr. Chamber- 
layne wrote to me oftener, asking me if I had all I 
wanted, and how my drawing-lessons prospered ; but 
there was, I felt sure, a strain of sadness in his letters, 
and now and then he said he longed for his little 
Susie. . 

Reginald’s regiment had been ordered to India soon 
after he had bid me good-bye at Reading, and there 
was silence between him and me. 

Complaints of Johnnie grew more and more fre- 
quent, and when he was twelve he was despatched to 
a boarding-school in North Devon, Mr. Chamberlayne 
giving Aunt Susan full liberty to do so. Johnnie 
went off in high spirits, and I hoped for the best; 
and sorely as I missed him, I felt that it was his only 
chance. 

About this time, when left alone with Aunt Susan, 
a new interest came into my life. The two ladies 
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who had travelled with me to Exeter appeared one day 
to pay my aunt a visit, bringing with them a girl who 
looked about my own age, but was really two years 
older. The Miss Vansittarts were daughters of a 
former Canon of Exeter, and were a pair of bright, 
cheery ladies, with that quick eager manner which 
implies curiosity as to the concerns of their neigh- 
bours—not by any means ill-natured curiosity, but 
they liked to get at “the bottom of everything.” They 
had got to the bottom of Aunt Susan’s relationship to 
me, or rather why it was that my father’s friend, Mr. 
Chamberlayne, had taken me to educate and not 
Johnnie; why he had sent me back to Aunt Susan, 
and why he had not taken me with the family to 
Dresden. 

It was always extraordinary to my mind how it 
was that the Miss Vansittarts could persist in what is 
vulgarly called “ pumping ” my Aunt Susan. It was, 
to continue the metaphor, like trying to draw. water 
from a dry well. : 

I had just returned from the School of Art on a 
dark November afternoon when the Miss Vansittarts’ 
little pony-carriage stopped before the gate of my 
aunt’s house, and from the back-seat by the little page 
boy, who acted as footman, a girl sprang out. 

“Is your aunt’at home, my dear?” Miss Vansittart 
asked. ‘ 

“ Yes, I think so,” and I was about to run up to 
the door to inquire, when it was opened by Sophy. 
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“‘ Yes, Miss Susie, Miss Gaythorne is at home; tell 
the ladies to come in.” 

They had already descended from the low carriage— 
if descending it could be called—and began their ac- 
customed questions— 

“Have you been to the School of Art? I hear 
you are quite a genius—yes, quite a genius; we must 
see some of your lovely pictures. Now we have come 
to introduce this young lady. Have you ever seen her 
before? She has seen you, and it has been love at 
first sight. Is not that true Joan?” 

We were in the parlour now, Aunt Susan stand- 
ing erect and stately to receive her visitors, fully 
impressed as she was with their social status as 
daughters of a Canon residentiary, whether alive 
or dead. 

It is necessary to live in a cathedral town to under- 
stand how “the Close” is enchanted ground—the 
Bishop’s palace answers for the court, and the Deanery 
is only second in the estimation of the select few who 
are privileged to cross the border-line which separates 
the Close from the town, Iam writing of twenty 
years ago; it may be that the tide of progress has 
reached the dear cathedral cities, which have a charm 
for me, and more especially Exeter, where the first 
great friendship of my life was formed. 

“ Now then,” Miss Vansittart said, “I must 
introduce you properly: Miss Joan Springfield— 
Miss Susan Gaythorne,” 
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The youngest Miss Vansittart said— 

“While we talk to your aunt, my dear, you can 
make friends with Joan. She wants to know you 
very much, as I told you.” 

A pair of grey eyes, shaded by long dark lashes, were 
lifted to my face; for Joan was, though older than I, 
not nearly as tall. They were the most beautiful eyes 
Tever saw or shall see; they had in them that wist- 
fal far-away look which made me say to myself, “ How 
I should like to paint her portrait, if only I could.” 
The eyes were not the only charm of Joan’s face. The 
features were finely chiselled, and her complexion fair, 
with the very faintest tinge of rose-colour on her 
cheeks. She was very small—too small to win general 
admiration perhaps, but to those who knew her, as I 
was to know her, she became the one amongst many 
—the centre, so to speak, around which all thoughts 
and feelings centred. 

For the day when Joan a eueiall came into my 
life I shall be always thankful. Her loye was a pos- 
session—a gift—which grew more and more precious 
as time went on. 

“T have noticed you in the cathedral,” she said, 
“and wished to know who you were, and I was so 
- glad Miss Vansittart could tell me.” 

I blushed with the pleasure that her words gave me. 

“ We haye only lately come to live here; my father 
is the new Canon, and my elder sisters do not know 
many people yet. I hope your aunt will let you come 
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and see me; my sisters are much older than I am, 
and I have had very few companions.” 

“ Like me,” I said ; “I have only one brother, and we 
have not always been together, for our guardian could 
only take me to his house in Kent. He is in Dresden 
now, and that is why I am come to Aunt Susan.” 

The next question was that, generally asked when 
two young girls meet for the first time. 

“* How old are you?” 

“ Fourteen and a half.” 

“Oh, I am nearly seventeen. I dare say you would 
not think so, ‘I am such a little thing, father says,” 
with a little silvery laugh—“ little and good.” 

“ JT am sure that is true,” I said. 

“How do you know? You have not tried me yet, 
Is it not odd that the very first day I was in the cathe- 
dral I noticed you; but you never saw me, did you ?” 

I had to confess I had not done so. 

“That is because, unless I stand on a hassock, my 
head is scarcely above the desk where the books lie. 
I have watched for you every Sunday since, and you 
did not come till last Sunday.” 

“No, it is only for a treat that Aunt Susan lets 
me come on Sunday afternoons. I love to come,” I 
added, “ the music is so beautiful, and so is the cathe- 
dral ; the windows have lovely tracery.” 

“Yes; but the thing I love best in Exeter is the 
sound of the ten bells as they ring for service. They 
are like a voice to me.” 
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I had heard them, but up to this moment they had 
not had a voice for me. 

“The ten bells always seem to say to me, ‘Come 
unto me and I will give you rest.’ Yes,” she said, 
“it is like a voice calling, I wanted to get my 
sister Mary to come and see your aunt, but she said 
it was not her place, as your aunt had lived here much 
longer.” 

“Now,” said Miss Vansittart, breaking in on our 
conversation, “I am telling Miss Gaythorne that she 
must make an early visit to the Miss Springfields.” 

But Aunt Susan drew herself erect—that is, more 
erect than usual. < 

**T should think it taking a liberty to call unless 
the Miss Springfields expressed a wish that I should 
do so.” 

“ My dear Miss Gaythorne, did not we do ourselves 
the pleasure of making your acquaintance when you 
came to reside in Exeter? We are Canon’s daughters, 
if there is any little social reason influencing your 
decision.” 

Joan had been listening attentively to what passed, 
and said— 

“ Mary would like me to have Susan for a friend. 
I have no sisters of my own age. Do come and see 
Mary, and bring her with you. Will you?” 

I don’t know what had worked a change in my 
aunt’s feelings; but certain it is, before another Sun- 
day came, she had called on the Miss Springfields, and 
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the result was that I was invited to spend the day at 
Canon Springfield’s house—the first of many which 
followed; and I found at last a friend who could enter 
into all my longings to attain in art that which I was 
always striving to reach, and was so often disappointed 
by failure. 

I think Joan’s portrait was my first step upward. 
Whether it was the beauty of the model, and the 
delight I had in listening to her as my work pro- 
ceeded, I cannot say; but my likeness was generally 
thought to be very good. The master at the Art 
School praised it, with due reservation, as it had not 
been done under his eye, but during the holidays, 
when the school was closed, and he and his assistants 
were all absent on sketching tours or visiting foreign 
galleries. Canon Springfield was delighted, and I heard 
his two elder daughters say— 

' “Yes, it is Joan; but I never saw such a look in 
her face—it is a little fanciful, isn’t it ?” 

That was my triumph. J saw that look, that pure, - 
spiritual light which shone through those lovely eyes ; 
that folding of the lips, with a tender smile hovering 
over them, as if there was a secret locked between 
them, which was only revealed to a favoured few. 

Joan, perfectly child-like and simple as she was, 
had within her a spring of happiness of which I knew 
nothing. She had the most unquestioning faith in 
God’s presence. It was like a child rejoicing in feel- 
ing that her father was always at hand to guide 
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and guard her—a father in whom she trusted and 
loved. 

Before Joan and I had been together in frequent 
intercourse for a month, we knew more, far more, of 
each other than Beatrice and I ever knew, or could 
know. All my love for Johnnie, and my bitter dis- 
appointment in him, found ready sympathy; and 
when he came home for the summer holidays of that 
year, Joan saw at once that I was not doing him a 
kindness by hiding his faults. 

One day he had been expressly forbidden to go to 
Dawlish with his old playmate, Bob Harvey. He went, 
and just managed to rush in from the station by eight 
o'clock. But tea was long over, and he was ordered 
off to bed supperless; as in his younger days. 

“Tam not a baby now,” he said angrily to my 
aunt, ; 

“Then don’t act like one,” was the answer. “If 
you choose to break the rules of my house, you must 
expect punishment. Where have you been?” 

“To tea with Harvey.” 

My aunt looked at him over her spectacles, and 
asked— : 

“ Anywhere beside ?” 

Se NGe 

The colour rushed to my face, for I knew it was 
a deliberate falsehood. I had not the courage to say 
that I had met the two boys on the way to the station 
in High Street, and had done my best to stop them. 
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They only laughed at me, and J ohnnie said I 
needn’t be a cross tell-tale-tit. 

“‘ Be sure to be in at seven o'clock,” I said, as the 
boys ran off. 

In my desire to. shield Johnnie from blame, I tried 
to hide his faults. It was false kindness, as the event 
proved. 

He went off to bed, whistling in an unconcerned 
way, and I weakly went to the kitchen, when I had 
bid my Aunt Susan “good-night” after prayers, and 
begged Friendship to give me some cake to take up 
to him. 

“You had better not, my dearie,” Friendship said. 
“ Dearly as I love the boy, he ought to be made to 
feel he is naughty. If there is no check put upon 
him, something will happen. No; take him dry bread, 
not cake,” 

But I seized a large three-cornered apple pasty 
and two little round cakes—in the making of which 
Sophy excelled—and crept up to the attic where 
Johnnie was whistling and singing snatches of song. 

~I found him still dressed and leaning out of the 
attic window. 

“Johnnie! Johnnie!” I cried, “what are you 
doing ?” 

“Thinking how easy it would be to get out on the 
leads.” , 

“Oh, pray don’t, Johnnie,” for he was half out of 
the narrow window. “Johnnie!” 
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He let himself down backward into the room, and 
said— 

“T am half starved; we had only enough for our 
ticket, and a penny bun a-piece. I tell you what, 
Susie, ’'m not going to put up with this much longer. 
I shall cut it.” 

“Oh, Johnnie, Johnnie! pray don’t talk like that; 
you can’t think how grieved I was to hear you tell 
that lie to Aunt Susan,” 

He only laughed. 

“T see you have something in your hand. Is it 
something nice ?” 

“T will give it to you if you will promise not to 
run away, and be a good boy.” 

“ Be a good boy! I am tired of hearing that. I 
am a good boy,” he said, with his mouth full of apple 
pasty. “I beat all the fellows in my form; isn’t that 
being a good boy ?” 

“But your report said your conduct was unsatis- 
. factory.” 

“Oh, I got Eoeached two or three times, but that 
doesn’t matter.” 

“Tt does—it does matter. Think how pleased I 
should be if you behaved well, and how I can’t bear 
to see you always setting Aunt Susan at defiance.” 

“JT hate her,” he said, as he despatched the last 
crumb of cake; “and if it were not for you and 
Friendship, I should, as I say, cut it.” 

But then, changing his tone, he said— 
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“You know I love you, Susie, and I know you love 
me; so let us be friends, and say no more about this.” 

“ Friends !—oh!” I exclaimed, “‘ we are more than 
friends—we are nearest to each other in the world.” 

“Oh, you have got that baby-faced friend of yours 
now to make a fuss with. I expect you tell her 
about me.” 

It was true that I did, and I did not attempt to 
deny it. 

“T know she pities you for having such a brother.” 

“No, Johnnie, but 

“But what? I don’t want my affairs talked over 
with her.” 

His affairs! and he was but a child of twelve years 
and six months. 


“Well,” I said, “I am very unhappy about you. 
To tell a lie is so dreadful. Dear Johnnie, do con- 
fess that you went to Dawlish to-morrow. Tell Aunt 
Susan,” 

“No, thank you, Susie. I don’t want to live on 
dry bread for a week: Iam sleepy. Good-night, old 
Sue. Kiss me again.” 

So I left him, full of self-reproach ; for had not my 
father’s dying words been, “Take care of Johnnie.” 
I had been separated from him for years, and since I — 
had been with him, I felt I had no real influence over 
him for good; and, going to my own little room, I- 
threw myself on my knees by the bed and cried 
bitterly, 


CHAPTER IX 
A SUMMONS 


How often I remembered Joan’s words when I told 
her of my trouble about Johnnie. 

“You should not have sat quietly by and heard him 
say what you knew was false, and you should not have 
taken him nice things to eat.” : 

**But Aunt Susan is so hard on him,” I said; “ you 
can’t think how bad it is for a boy like Johnnie, and 
I love him through all. How can I help it?” 

Then Joan said in her wise way these memorable 
words— Z . 

“You don’t show your love by hiding his faults 
and passing over deceit.” 

“ But if I had told Aunt Susan that I knew he had 
been to Dawlish, she would have been so dreadfully 
angry, and locked Johnnie up in his room for days. 
She did it once before, and Friendship says he came out 
of the room far, far more hardened than he went in.” 

“J think if he had been punished as he deserved, 
further trouble might have been saved. I am sure 
we ought never to lend ourselves to deceit—no, not 


even for those we love best.” 
99 
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“You have no brother,” I said; “you can’t quite 
understand.” 

Joan looked at me almost sadly. 

“J think I do understand so far, that I am very sorry 
for you, and yet, as I love you so much, I am bound 
to say what I think—that you should never let your 
brother fancy you look on his faults as of little con- 
sequence.” 

“Oh, I don’t do that,” I urged; “he knows how 
he grieves me; but he is a dear boy, and so affec- 
tionate to me and really fond of me.” 

“TT see,” Joan said; “ you are afraid to risk losing 
his love. Isn’t that cowardice ?” 

No one must think that Joan Springfield was what 
we call priggish, or that she gave herself any airs of 
superior wisdom; but when it was necessary in the 
confidence of friendship to speak the truth, she did 
not shrink from it. I don’t think there are many 
like her in the world—so bright and full of fun; 
and as a friend, how faithful. There can be no 
real friendship without sincerity, and flattery is no 
sign of affection. Joan was not only free from the 
weakness of flattering others to gain their good opinion, 
but she never received it from others without a remon- 
strance. 

Was she perfect, this friend of my late childhood, of 
whom I am trying to make a word-picture here? I 
reply in the words of the poet— 
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“And was the day of my delight 
As pure and perfect as I say ? 
The very source and fount of day 
Is dashed with wandering isles of night.” 


There were spots in Joan’s sun, I do not doubt; a 
little intolerance of her elder sisters’ rule, and a little 
contempt for the things in which they took such plea- 
sure—balls and parties of every kind. 

The Miss Springfields were Joan’s step-sisters, and 
very unlike her; though they did their duty by her, 
still there was no great sympathy between them. 

Canon Springfield was always tender and caressing 
in his manner to his “ little girl,” as he called her, but 
he was very much occupied with literary work. When 
those ten musical bells called him to the cathedral, 
he would generally call Joan to go with him. His 
walk across the grass by the north side of the cathe- 
dral to the door leading into the choir was always a 
moment of supreme satisfaction to him. 

“The Canon’s little daughter” was known in the 
cathedral, and she always had a smile for the old verger, 
or for an aged Minor Canon, who, in spite of the 
failing strength of fourscore years, would still present 
himself in “his week” in his stall, and intone the 
service in a shaky falsetto which still had the ring of 
the old music in its tremulous tones. 


I had been at Exeter for four years, and I had 
begun to think I should never be summoned to return 
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to Queen’s Meade, when all unexpectedly the summons 
came. My aunt and I were seated at our frugal break- 
fast one bright spring morning when Friendship brought 
in the letters. Aunt Susan always took the letters 
from Friendship and scanned them all, address, post- 
mark, aid stamp, sevéral times before she laid them 
down. 

T did not often have 4 letter ; a scrawl from Johnnie, 
an occasional chronicle of her doings from Beatrice, 
and now and again a letter from Mr. Chamberlayne, 
made wtp the sum of my correspondence. ‘This 
morning, however, my aunt, after the scrutiny I have 
described, handed me two. I recognised Bee’s hand 
on one envelope, and her father’s on another, 


“ DARLING OLD Susiz,” Bee began (she was fond of 
demonstration both by letter and otherwise). ‘ Weare 
come home at last, and I am perfectly enchanted to 
think you are to return to Queen’s Meade. There has 
been a great fuss in settling down, and mother and 
Julia have done nothing but grumble ever since we 
came, 

“Poor father has had a time of it. We have only 
got Bannister and Nana of the old stock. The people 
who took cate of the house have neglected it shame- 
fully, and father has to get a lot of things to make 
it decent. 

“ We—that is Julia and I—are able to talk French 
like natives, and Italian also; we make a hash of 
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German ; but I don’t need to write any more. When 
I see you I shall have thousands of things to tell you, 
you dear old Susie. 

“You must paint my portrait the first thing, Of 
course my hair is done up, and I suppose yours is. 
I thought I looked a fright at first, but now I rather 
admire myself. How is Johnnie ?—Hver your most 
loving, Bir 


She must be just the same at seventeen as he was 
at seven, I thought; and then there swept over me 
the sorrowful thought that my return to Queen’s 
Meade meant separation from Joan. She had become 
a part of my life, though she never called me “ darling,” 
or showered kisses on me as Bee did, or rather would 
when we met. 

Mr. Chamberlayne’s letter was, as ever, kind and 
thoughtful. 


“T have been sorry to be so long before I could 
tell little Susie to come home ; she must always think 
of Queen’s Meade as home. 

“ My dear child, I will meet you in London on the 
second of April—this day week. Shall 1 know you, I 
wonder? I shall see a tall young lady, very unlike 
the little girl I met there long ago—the naughty little 
girl who wanted to run away and go back to Hxeter. 

“We are come to the old home for a time,’ —these 
words were emphasised. “I found it was scarcely less 
expensive to live abroad than in England ; that is to 
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say, when a good deal is required. But I think the 
girls have gained much in learning foreign languages. 
Lady Helen”—he so seldom said ‘my wife ’—“‘is 
very busy preparing to present Julia at the May Draw- 
ing-room, and we hear a great deal about trains and 
feathers. Bee is to wait till next season, which will 
be soon enough for her. 

“ As we shall meet so soon, I need only add that I 
have written to Miss Gaythorne with all necessary 
directions, and that I am, as ever, your affectionate 
guardian, eet Ol 


“ P.S_—I had just finished this letter when we had 
a telegram from Bombay to say Reginald is ordered 
home on sick-leave. This makes us anxious.” 


Then I should soon see Reginald again, and this 
was something to look forward to, for I had never 
forgotten him; and amongst my treasures was the 
chocolate-box he gave me at Reading, which I made 
use of to keep pins and other oddments on my little 
painted deal dressing-table. 

“Well, Susie,” my aunt said, “you seem wrapt up 
in your letters. May I ask what they contain? It 
is hardly polite to read them without communicating 
their contents to me.” 

“J—I thought you had one from Mr. Chamber- 
layne,” I said, “and that you would know I can go 
back to Queen’s Meade next week.” 

“Yes, I know so much,” was the reply. 
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Surely there was an unusual shakiness in Aunt 
Susan’s voice as she added— 

“* And I take it you are glad to go?” 

“Yes,” I said, “for some things, not for everything ;” 
then I added, “I shall be sorry to leave you alone, 
Aunt Susan.” 

“T am well used to that,” was the reply; “what 
with your Art School and your friend Miss Spring- 
field, I have not had much of your society of late—less 
since you left Miss Black’s than before.” 

“TI am very sorry,” I faltered; ‘‘I never thought 
you cared to have me with you.” : 

To this Aunt Susan made no reply, but opening 
Mr. Chamberlayne’s letter, said— 

“Mr. Chamberlayne has sent me a check for your 
journey, and for anything I may think it necessary for 
you to buy before joining your grand friends ”—the 
voice, which had been softer in its tones, was now 
metallic and hard again. “Mr. Chamberlayne,” she 
went on, “ wishes John to remain at school till he is 
fifteen. I should have advised his being sent to an 
office.” 

‘Oh, he is too clever, Aunt Susan; and during the 
last holidays he has been better behaved.” 

“ Outwardly,” was the answer; “I never trust John.” 

“JT think he is too clever,” I persisted, “to be put 
into a Bank or office. I hope Mr. Chamberlayne will 
keep him at school, and let him go to college. He 
will be sure to do well in learning.” 
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“College!” my aunt repeated, “he would get into 
scrapes, and be sent down before the first year was out. 
My advice will be that he is put to work.” 

“‘ But he will have our old home some day ; it is 
his by right when he is twenty-one.” 

Aunt Susan sighed— 

“ Ah! a fine inheritance truly; it was different, 
indeed, when I was a girl. Well, I suppose you will 
answer your letters, and say you will be ready on the 
day named? Do you want to buy anything—a spring 
frock and hat, for instance? If so, I can go with you 
to Mrs. Tuckers and get them.” 

All this was said in such a business-like fashion, as 
if it were a matter of perfect indifference whether I 
stayed at Hxeter or left it, yet I believe deep in my 
aunt’s heart there was a sense of loss, and that she 
loved me in her own undemonstrative way, and was 
sorry to lose me. Of late she had taken a great pride 
in my pictures, Several of “still life,” familiar to 
every one who has studied at Art Schools, were’ framed 
and hung in the parlour, and portraits of Johnnie 
and of Friendship were also exhibited with some pride 
to the neighbours in Dix Fields, with whom Aunt 
Susan at intervals exchanged cups of tea and the 
speciality of the place—* halfpenny buns” split up the 
middle and spread with Devonshire cream. 

The Miss Vansittarts were about the only people 
outside the enclosure of Dix Fields who lived on terms 
of anything like intimacy with my aunt. She did not 
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desire new acquaintances, and preferred to go on in 
her own way, making crochet crossovers for the poor, 
and a variety of other garments, which were distributed 
in the parish of St. Sidwell’s at Christmas. She read 
the local newspapers once a week, and had a few 
standard books which she had brought from The 
Beeches, and which perhaps she said truly “ were far 
more worth reading than most of the curtent literature 
of a degenerate age.” I was allowed to read Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels aloud in the long winter even- 
ings, and several dull histories, 

After my acquaintance began with Joan, my longing 
for more books was satisfied. Joan had volumes of the 
poets, and could recite from Tennyson and Browning 
as very few girls could recite. 

The perfunctory knowledge of many subjects, and 
the real appreciation of none, characterised the educa- 
tion of the school where I had attended classes till my 
seventeenth birthday drew near. High schools were 
only in their infancy, and there was a strange pre- 
judice against them. But after all, education only 
begins when the need is felt by the girl herself. This 
is why so many girls leave school without any desire 
to pursue their studies or to advance in any bratich 
of them. At least this was the case in my own girl- 
hood, and I only began to love study for its own sake 
when I knew Joan. 

Joan and I met nearly every day, and that bright 
spring morning when I had announced my coming 
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departure with poor Friendship, who tried to be glad 
for my sake, though she was, I saw, sad enough at 
heart, I set out to the Springfields’ house. 

Joan came running to meet me in the hall, eager 
to take me to the little study which her sisters allowed 
her to call her own. 

“You must stay to luncheon to-day,” she said, 
‘Mary and Eleanor are gone to Teignmouth, and you, 
I, and father will be so happy together. But what is 
the matter, Susie?” 

“Oh,” I said, “my guardian has sent for me, and 
I am to go back to Queen’s Meade this day week.” 

Joan’s face grew very serious as she said— 

“Must you go? I mean, if you told Mr. Chamber- 
layne that you would rather stay here, wouldn’t he 
let you ?” 

‘I should not like to be ungrateful,” I said, “he 
has been so good to me, and I should never have had 
so many advantages if it had not been for him. He 
adopted me, you know, when I was a little thing of 
six years old; and I believe my father said something 
to him about me, wishing me to be well taught and 
cared for; so you see it is inevitable I must go. I 
never thought I could ever be sorry to leave Aunt 
Susan and that dull poky little house, but now it is 
come to the point I am sorry—and then! Oh, Joan, 
what shall I do without you ?” 

“We must make the best of it,” Joan said promptly, 
“and we can write to each other once a week. We 
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will have a fixed day for our letters, and keep up our 
interest in each other.” 

“As if I could ever lose mine in you,” I said; and 
then, as my tears, which had been ready to flow for 
some time, could no longer be restrained, Joan put her 
arms round me and kissed me again and again. 

Then, just in the natural way in which she always 
spoke of sacred things, not in the stiff, perfunctory 
fashion which never makes any deep impression on the 
listener, she said— 

“You know, Susie, we don’t go to any place by 
accident. God orders it for us. When we really feel 
that to be true, we need not be troubled about changes 
and chances. verything,’ she said, “is beyond our 
control. Archbishop Trench said, in one of his beauti- 
ful poems— 


‘We do but row, 
Another steers the bark.’” 


“How I wish I could realise this—make it my 
own, not feel it is outside me!” 

“ Dear old Susie!” Joan said, “if you pray for this 
faith, it will come; I know it will. And now, as we 
have so few days left to spend together, let us be 
happy and forget parting is near.” 

“Do you think,” I asked, “that Canon Spring- 
field will let you come to Queen’s Meade if you are 
invited ?” 

‘‘T don’t know. Father never likes me to be 
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away from him, and Mary would not wish me to visit 
people she did not know.” 

‘But you know me, and your sisters know me,” I 
persisted. 

“Yes, Well, there is time enough to decide this 
question. I am not invited to Queen’s Meade yet.” 

“ And there is something I want to ask you, Joan. 
May I have my portrait of you to take with me?” 

“You must ask father,” she said; ‘‘ he has got the 
_ picture in his room. I am not sure whether he will 
like to part with it.” 

* But he will have you, and I shall be without 
you. Or will you sit to me again, Joan, and I will 
paint another for myself? I believe I could get it on 
far enough to finish before next Tuesday.” 

“Tt will take up too much time. You must have 
many things to do.” 

“Do let me try,” I said. “I could finish it from 
memory.” 

It was but a sketch, but I was only too glad to have 
it. I made one of my imaginative pictures from it, 
with Joan standing as I had seen her often in the 
garden of the Canon’s house, with the great buttress 
of the north side of the cathedral as a background, 
feeding her white pigeons. They were tame, and 
flew to her when she called them, one perching on 
her shoulder, and another taking a grain of corn from 
her lips. | 

I called the picture, when it was finished, “ Inno- 


“T called the picture ‘ Innocence,’ '’—Page 110, 
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cence,” and it was a labour of love. I think even 
now it is one of my most successful efforts, 

That picture was to have its mission in a way I 
little dreamed of then. Pain was to come out of it— 
pain and aching of heart, but sweetness too; for I 
had learned to “take the sweetness out of pain ” before 
the blow fell on me. 

The last few days passed only too quickly, and my 
last evening had come. 

I like to think of that evening which I spent 
with Aunt Susan. She talked more freely to me 
than she had ever done before, and said she thought 
she had hardly been patient enough with Johnnie. 

“Nor with you,” she added. ‘Tt is a fine thing 
to pride oneself on being perfectly just and upright, 
as I have done, but it is a finer to temper justice with 
charity. You are likely to err on the other side, 
Susan—to hide faults in those you love rather than 
face them and reprove the offender. I never thought 
you weak-minded, but I do think you are weak-hearted. 
I dare say you will scarcely believe me when I say I 
always mention your name in the Litany when we 
pray for the weak-hearted. It was the same with 
your mother; you are like her, though she had not 
half your talent. I dare say you know that Mr. 
Chamberlayne was deeply in love with her, and that, 
after playing fast and loose with him, she married 
your father. Mr. Chamberlayne was not a rich man 
then, and your father’s friend. Both men behaved 
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well, and the tie of friendship was never broken. In 
making Mr. Chamberlayne the guardian of his children, 
John showed how unbounded was his trust in him. 
Poor Amy! your mother, child, made a mess of her 
life for want of firmness of purpose. When Mr. 
Chamberlayne came into his fortune and married that 
grand Lady Helen Harcourt, I think there was a 
natural repining in poor Amy’s heart. For while 
Mr. Chamberlayne was a successful man, and some 
said he was rolling in wealth, your father got poorer 
and poorer. But she was a loving little thing, and 
had but a short life, which I, for one, did not tend to 
make happy. Sometimes I think it was a mercy she 
did not live longer. Your poor father, always a quiet 
and silent man, never rallied after he lost her. I 
dare say you remember how grave and silent he was. 
We neither of us understood children, and you had 
but a dull time of it at The Beeches.” 

*“ No, I was very happy in the old nursery, Aunt 
Susan; and you know I was not happy. at first at 
Queen’s Meade. I tried to run away, and was picked 
up by Reginald Harcourt, sitting under a big bit of 
rock on Tunbridge Wells Common, where I had fallen 
asleep. I said I wanted to go to Exeter to Friend- 
ship and Johnnie!” 

“Ah! not to me,” Aunt Susan said, with a sigh; 
“no, not to me; I am not a person children are 
likely to love.” 

There was such a-ring of pathos in Aunt Susan’s 
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voice that I felt a sudden thrill of sympathy and affec- 
tion for her; and, rising from my seat, I went up to 
her, and put my arms round her, and kissed her. 

She did not speak, but her cheeks were wet with 
unwonted tears. 

So I left her, and went to have a last talk with dear 
Friendship. I begged her to be good to Johnnie when 
he came home for the Easter holidays, which fell late 
this year, and to do what she could to prevent his 
worrying Aunt Susan. 

“Tll do what I can, but Johnnie never thinks of 
any one but himself and his own pleasure and con- 
venience. Yet, bless him! he is a dear boy.” ] 

Alas! how many “dear boys,” with a handsome 
exterior and engaging manners, are like my brother 
Johnnie, thinking only of their “own pleasure and 
convenience.” Attractive and clever, with words 
always ready to excuse’ or justify themselves; ready, 
too, to make professions of love and affection for those 
about them. Boys of this type, whom we have pro- 
bably all known in our time, cause many heartaches 
and divisions in families. They are unstable as water, 
and those who trust to their promises lean on broken 
reeds. Yet to many mothers and sisters they are still 
“dear boys,” and when they come with what seems 
winning frankness to confess their faults and promise 
amendment, “ the seventy times seven” of forgiveness 
is granted them. ; 


I was up late talking to Friendship, superintending 
H 
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the packing of my canvases and paintings finished 
and unfinished ; but, although tired when I lay down 
on my pillow, I could not sleep. It was profoundly 
still, and going to the window, I opened the lattice 
and looked out into the night. The air was full of 
the sweetness which is born of the spring. It came 
from the country outlying the quiet Cathedral City, 
bearing on its breath the fragrance of freshly-turned 
mould in gardens and fields, of springing grass and 
spring blossoms, of a spreading orchard which lay 
behind the row of old-world dark-red brick houses 
opposite. At this time a large space of gardens and 
orchards was the property of the chief inhabitant of 
Dix Fields, who lived in the last house of the row, 
and had resented Johnnie’s raids on the public pro- 
perty of the square, years before. 

Above me the countless stars throbbed in the 
dark blue sky. I fell to thinking that, though their 
immeasurable distance from me gave the idea of 
silence, it was indeed only an idea; for all these 
countless worlds were moving through the great 
vault of heaven with the swiftness and energy 
of motion of which we can have but a scant per+ 
ception. 

“ Boundless possibilities” do these serried ranks of 
brilliant stars present. And then I came down from 
thoughts of them to Joan’s words, that “we come 
not to our place by accident,” and that everything is 
ordered by Infinite Love, everything obeying the law 
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of Him who stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, 
and yet has respect unto the lowly. 

Yes, that night, as solemn thoughts of life and 
death came thronging in on me, standing as I did on 
the threshold of another change in my young life, I 
did pray to make the faith of which Joan had spoken 
my own; not outside me, but mine—mine in the inmost 
recesses of my heart. 

I was about to close the window when the cathedral 
clock struck three in solemn tone, vibrating through 
the stillness of the spring night, and when the last 
vibration had ceased, making the silence still more 
profound, uprising from the room beneath mine, I 
heard—yes, surely I heard a deep and prolonged sich, 
as of one who was sinking into rest after long toil. 
I listened intently for a moment, but, hearing no 
more, I lay down on my bed and slept till I was 
awakened by Friendship standing by me. 

“Miss Susan—Miss Susan!” 

“You are come to call me for another journey. It 
can’t be time to get up yet, Friendship?” 

“Oh, Miss Susan! my dear, it is not that. Some- 
thing has happened in-the night.” 

“What!” I exclaimed, starting up. “ What do you 
mean ?” 

“Your poor aunt! When Sophy went in with the 
hot-water at seven o’clock, she found her—dead!” 

“Dead!” The word at first seemed to convey no 
meaning to me. | 
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“Yes; we've sent for Dr. Rogers—not that ees 
is ry to be done. I’ve seen her failing of late; 
her breath so short, and putting her hand to her side. 
Well, God has taken her quietly. She wi as if she 
was asleep, poor dear! ” 


CHAPTER X 
THE VOICE OF THE TEN BELLS 


I TELEGRAPHED for Mr. Chamberlayne, and he arrived 
by the last train that night. I was oppressed by the 
shadow of death, and I felt, as too many others have 
felt in like circumstances, that I might have been 
more, much more lenient in my judgment and more 
considerate in my manner to the dead. For as soon 
as the spirit has left the body, and the inevitable silence 
falls, and we can never say, “I am sorry,” our feelings 
are changed. ‘The faults of the dead fall into forget- 
fulness, it is only our own which are remembered, 
and, as in my-case, with a sting of self-reproach. 

Mr. Chamberlayne, my dear guardian, did all he 
could for me, and arranged everything, so that I had 
only to sit by and acquiesce in what he suggested. 
The books and furniture were left to me and all my 
aunt’s possessions. The Beeches had been standing 
empty for some time, and the rent for it had there- 
fore stopped. Aunt Susan had very little beyond 
her own scanty income, left her by my grandfather, 


for her own expenses, Mr. Chamberlayne making 
117 
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provision for Johnnie’s education under my father’s 
will. 

Johnnie was the great difficulty. I saw that Mr. 
Chamberlayne was reluctant to take him to Queen’s 
Meade, fearing, or-rather I should say knowing, that 
Lady Helen would not receive him graciously. She 
showed little love for her own son, and it was very 
unlikely that she could care to have Queen’s Meade 
invaded by my brother. 

“ My wife,” Mr. Chamberlayne said, “ is very fasti- 
dious about appearances, and she cannot get over poor 
Reginald’s plain exterior. He certainly is not an 
Adonis, and if he comes home wasted with fever, it 
will not add to his favour in his mother’s eyes, I am 
‘afraid. What is Johnnie like ?” 

“Very handsome,” I said, “and he has lately been 
far more amenable and kind in his manner to poor 
Aunt Susan; he is very much improved.” 

“There was room for improvement,” Mr, Chamber- 
layne said; “he seemed at one time to be a perpetual 
worry to his poor aunt.” 

-~Eyvidently Mr. Chamberlayne was not prepared to 
look favourably on Johnnie, and therefore, when he 
came from school the day before the funeral, I saw at 
once that he had made a good impression. Johnnie 
was now a very handsome boy of fifteen, tall and 
straight as an arrow, with a refined and gentleman- 
like bearing rare in a schoolboy. He evidently set 
himself to win Mr. Chamberlayne’s good opinion, and 
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succeeded, Johnnie could always succeed when he 
thought it worth while to “get the right side” of 
people, as Friendship expressed it; he had always got 
“the right side” of her, and I often found him irre- 
sistible, though, sad to say, even in the very fulness 
of my love for him I did not trust him, That li, 
told when a boy of twelve to Aunt Susan, had been 
followed by many shuffling evasions, if not of direct 
falsehoods; but Johnnie had found out that it was the 
best policy to “assume a virtue if he had it not,” and 
the result was that he managed to stand fairly well in 
the opinion of his masters at school. 

It seemed that learning was no trouble to him, and 
he had risen to the Sixth Form in his school at this 
early age. I was proud of him, and I was pleased 
that he had gained Mr. Chamberlayne’s favour on the 
evening of his arrival from school. When he left the 
room to go and have a chat with dear old Friendship, 
Mr. Chamberlayne said— 

“T shall go over to Abbotsham and hear what Dr. 
Buckley thinks of Johnnie ; he is really very different 
from what I expected. I had thought of him only as 
a young scapegrace, with rough manners and always up 
to mischief, but he seems a good fellow, though rather 
old for his years. How old is he ?” 

“Fifteen and a half—just two years younger than 
Tam. A great change came over him about two years 
ago. He had been so defiant, and not caring in the 
least what he did or what he said to Aunt Susan, but 
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latterly he had appeared to .be anxious to please her, 
and staying out rather late in the evening was the 
only thing that caused any disturbance.” 

And as I said this my conscience smote me, for I 
knew that again and again, during the last Christmas 
holidays, I had stolen downstairs to open the door to 
let Johnnie in, and followed him gently up to his room, 
so that his coming had escaped notice. 

Mr, Chamberlayne had, as I said, arranged the 
funeral, and we laid Aunt Susan to rest in the ceme- 
tery on the western side of Exeter. Johnnie and I 
followed as chief mourners, and Friendship and Sophy 
were in the same carriage with us. Mr. Chamberlayne 
followed with the clergyman in Dr. Roger’s carriage, 
which he kindly lent for the occasion. 

At the gates of the cemetery another carriage was 
standing, and when we reached the grave-side, I saw 
Joan and her father were standing there, a little apart, 
but drawing nearer as the service went on. It was 
an act of friendship that seemed to open the flood- 
gates, and my tears, the first I had shed, flowed 
freely. 

There was nothing to throw brightness over the 
scene. A bitter, bleak east wind was blowing, and 
little eddies of dust whirled round from the loose soil 
in which the grave was dug. 

“No flowers” had been written outside Aunt Susan’s 
directions for her funeral, and thus not a single blossom 
was dropped upon her coffin, 
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So we turned away and left her; in my heart a 
vague uncertainty as to the future life, a sense of 
incompletion, of vague wonder, and longing to know 
more, 

As I was passing along by Johnnie’s side with 
bowed head, oppressed with *1y own thoughts, I felt 
a gentle hand put into mine, and turning, I knew it 
was Joan. 

She gave me a silent kiss, but her face expressed 
what her lips did not utter. 

Canon Springfield stood by the carriage door as I 
stepped in, and said— 

“We are very sorry for you, my dear; let me know 
if there is anything I can do.” 

I could only murmur my thanks, and then Canon 
Springfield handed in poor Friendship, who was crying 
bitterly, and Sophy followed. The door was shut, and 
then I said— 

“Where is Master J Garni, Friendship ?” 

“He is gone in the other carriage, miss,” Sophy 
replied. “I saw him get in with Mr. Chamber- 
layne.” 

“He might have come with us,” I said, and I felt 
then one of the thrills of disappointment which Johnnie 
so often gave me. 

“T dare say he liked riding with the gentlemen 
rather than with servants,” Friendship said; “and it 
is quite natural.” 

“I don’t think so,” I replied. “It would have 
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been more natural to have returned as he came, 
with me.” 

It jarred terribly on my feelings when we went 
back to the silent house to hear Johnnie asking who 
the girl was who stood by the grave with an old 
man. 

“She is awfully pretty,” he said, “but has not 
much style. She’s too small, to begin with.” 

“She is my best friend,” I answered, “ and I don’t 
care to hear her discussed in that way.” 

“What way?” Johnnie asked in a provoking voice. 
“JT was praising her, if I was, as you say, discussing 
her. I am sorry you do not like what I said about 
her. You look very white and tired, Susan; hadn’t 
you better go and lie down.” Then he came to me 
in his caressing way and said, “ You've no need to 
fret. You are going to a beautiful home, with every 
luxury, while I shall have to grind at school and take 
up some trade at last, I suppose, though I have an 
estate in Devonshire. It makes me laugh to think of 
it. It’s a fine estate truly!” 


Mr. Chamberlayne was occupied all the next day 
with arranging papers and looking into my aunt’s 
affairs, They were all in good-order; no long due 
bills to settle, no arrears to make up. 

The question which it was most difficult to answer 
was what was to be done with Friendship. Sophy 
must, of course, get another place, but Friendship 
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belonged to us, and my father had left strict orders 
that she was always to remain in our family. 

“She must come to Queen’s Meade,” Mr. Chamber- 
layne said, “and I dare say we shall be able to find 
her a corner there.” 

I could not imagine Friendship in the company of 
the servants’ hall or housekeeper’s room at Queen’s 
Meade. I felt sure Bannister would look down on 
her, on her homely dress and her uncompromising 
manner. 

Friendship demurred a little when Mr. Chamber- 
layne laid the subject before her. She stood fingering 
the strings of her large apron, which protected her new 
black gown from injury, and said— 

“T ain’t fit for grand folks and grand houses. I 
don’t think I’'d better come, sir.” 

_“ But I should like you to come,” Mr. Chamberlayne 
said. “Miss Susan is of the same mind, I know. Is 
it not so, Susie?” 

“Yes, indeed, I am; and it is so kind and good 
of Mr. Chamberlayne to make you this offer, Friend- 
ship.” 

“T know it—I know it, my dear; but there are 
some at Queen’s Meade who won’t want me, I dare 
say the servants there are as fine as their mistress, I 
can’t change my ways for them. I am sixty-two—too 
old to take up new notions. Poor Miss Gaythorne 
and I got on very well together, and—vwell, I’ve seen 
her failing of late, and I’ve tried to save her all I 
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could. But she was not one to spare herself. She 
would~dust the parlour herself, and clean the silver, 
and attend to other matters. For Miss Gaythorne 
was always domesticated, though a real lady for all 
that; and that just and straight in her dealings that 
she couldn’t put up with those who weren't.” 

I saw that Mr. Chamberlayne was getting tired of 
Friendship’s rambling reminiscences, so I said— 

“You will come with me, dear Friendship, I know. 
Tell Mr. Chamberlayne so,. and thank him for his 
kindness.” 

Poor Friendship could hardly speak, but she made 
a profound curtsey, choked back her tears, and left the 
room. 

“That’s settled,” Mr. Chamberlayne said. ‘“ Poor 
old body! She will have to stay here till the land- 
lord takes possession of the house, and the things that 
belong to you are stored away.” 

For the house in Dix Fields had been let to Aunt 
Susan furnished, and the few things which she had 
left to me were to be stored in Exeter till I wanted 
them. 

“Tt would be no use taking them to Queen’s 
Meade,” Mr. Chamberlayne said. 

No, indeed; and I thought how out of place the 
old-fashioned “nest” of little mahogany tables, the 
hanging book-shelves, and various other little things 
which Aunt Susan had brought from The Beeches, 
would look at Queen’s Meade. 
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So would Friendship. 

“JT shall be a fish out of water there,” she had said. 
And she was right. 

“T must go to Abbotsham to-morrow,” Mr. Cham- 
berlayne said, after Friendship had left the room, “and 
consult Dr. Buckley about Johnnie. I shall take him 
with me, for we must arrange for his boarding at school 
in the Haster holidays; they are too short for him to 
come to Queen’s Meade now. We must wait till mid- 
summer.” 

“ Dear Pater,” I said, “I have one friend here I am 
very very sorry to leave. Did you see her at Aunt 
Susan’s funeral ?” 

“ A little girl with a sweet face and pale gold hair? 
Yes, I remember.” 

“She is not a little girl,” I said; “she is nearly 
nineteen. I should so like her to come to Queen’s 
Meade one day. Will you ask her?” 

“ How am I to ask her?” he said. 

“She is coming to-morrow to bid me another 
‘Good-bye. We had one ‘ Good-bye’ the day before 
Aunt Susan died, and I have had a note from her 
saying she would like to come to-morrow for the last 
time. Oh, will you see her, and tell her that one day 
you hope Canon Springfield will allow her to come to 
Queen’s Meade to see me?” 

“T will do anything you wish, if I can,” was the 
reply. ‘ You are so grown, Sue—no longer my little 
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“Oh, yes, I am. I don’t feel a bit different, really.” _ 

“So you are very fond of this young lady? I 
must not call her a ‘little girl,’ I see.” 

‘Fond! Oh, since she came into my life every 
thing has seemed sweeter. I have made a study of 
her head, which hangs in the Canon’s house, and I 
have learned so much from her. She is not only 
beautiful, but good as she is beautiful,” 

“T see you are an enthusiast. Mr. Paston—you 
remember him ?” 

“Yes; indeed, 1 never forgot him.” 

“ Well, he asked me, last time I saw him at 
Florence, how the little enthusiastic artist got on.” 

“Did he? I am glad he remembered me. Do 
you know, Pater, he first woke in me the desire to be 
a true artist, and I have that desire still.” 

“ But I hear wonderful stories of what you do and 
have done. Prizes at the Art School at Kensington, 
pictures hung in a little exhibition here, and two of 
them sold.” : 

“Who told you?” I asked, and I felt my face grow 
very hot. 

“ Johnnie. He seems very proud of you, which I 
am glad to see.” 

I wondered if Johnnie had added to the fact that 
two of my poor little pictures had sold, that I had 
given him the money, It did not amount to much, 
five pounds altogether; but it was the first money I 
ever earned, and Johnnie had it. 
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“T was looking at those pictures last evening,” Mr. 
Chamberlayne added, “and there are two in the other 
room. They seem to me very good.” 

“No, no, not very good, dear Pater; but they 
pleased Aunt Susan, and she insisted on having them 
framed. I have some better ones packed to take away 
with me. You know I was quite ready to start that 
morning when Friendship came to tell me that poor 
Aunt Susan was gone.” 

Joan came the next morning, and said she would 
stay all day if I liked, and help me to pack the books 
in a large chest which Mr. Chamberlayne had ordered. 
He was gone to Abbotsham with Johnnie, and he 
was to arrange to leave him there till the end of the 
summer term, , 

We had a very quiet, restful day. Joan carried 
about with her an atmosphere of peace. We had a 
frugal dinner at one o’clock, and then we went to the 
cathedral service together. The ten bells were sound- 
ing their musical call as we passed along a square 
of turf to the north door. 

Joan paused and said— 

“You will think of these bells when you think of 
me, Susie, and their message ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “oh, yes!” 

‘‘ Mind you answer the call!” she added. 

And above our heads the deep-toned sonorous chime 
seemed to say, “Come unto me, and I will give you 
rest.” 2 
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I wonder to how many souls these ten bells, ringing 

~_ out twice a day from the tower of Exeter Cathedral, 

have brought the same message; and how many have 
heard, and hearing have not understood ? 


I heard, but it was not till long after, that to their 
invitation IT answered—* I come!” 


BOOK II 
LATER GIRLHOOD Soave 


= Se 


“In every aspect of Nature there is joy, whether it be the 

| purity of virgin morning, or the sombre grey of a day of clouds, 

or the solemn pomp and majesty of night; whether it be the 

chaste hues of the crystal, or the waving outline of distant hills 

tremulously visible through dim vapours, the minute petals of 

the fringed daisy, or the overhung form of mysterious fossils— 
St ES delight to see.”—J. W. ROBERTSON. ent oe 


CE Ac PI Bes XT 
QUEEN’S MEADE 


I HAD not been a day at Queen’s Meade before I had 
to make up my mind to the changes that time had 
brought. There was far more show and pretension 
than when I had left it. There were many more ser- 
vants, and everything was carried on apparently with- 
out any thought of expense. 

If, when I was a child in the schoolroom, Lady 
Helen gave me but little attention, she almost ignored 
my presence now. Julia reigned supreme; she was 
very handsome, and her beauty was set off to the best 
advantage by dress. She had her own maid, and 
Bannister was now quite in the background. 

She still waited on Lady Helen, but there was a 
French maid also, who had been picked up abroad, 
and who seemed in high favour. 

On the very night of our arrival there was a large 
dinner-party, for which Mr. Chamberlayne seemed 
much disinclined. 

“ T think I might have had a little peace after my 
long journey,” he said, 

Julia laughed. 
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“Qne would think you had come from Egypt, at 
least, to hear you call coming from Exeter a long 
journey.” 

“‘ Well, give me some tea;” for we had arrived at 
tea-time, and the servants had just brought it in. 
“ And where is Bee?” Mr. Chamberlayne asked. 
‘She ought to have been here to welcome Susan.” 

“ She is out somewhere with Katie Leicester, one of 
her many dear friends. She is sure to be in to tea,” 

“Ts there any news of Reginald ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” Lady Helen said. ‘“ He is at Southamp- 
ton; I heard last evening.” ‘Then with a little laugh, 
of which Julia’s was the echo—“JI knew you were 
coming home to-day, or I should have sent the letter 
to you.” 

_ “What does the poor fellow say ?” 

“Not much, Julia, get the letter from my writing- 
table.” 

Julia rose languidly from her chair, and, rummaging 
amongst the papers, said— 

“T can’t find it.” 

“ How very extraordinary,” her mother said; “Iam 
sure I left it there this morning.” 

“ How is Reginald ?” I ventured to ask. 

Evidently Lady Helen thought Reginald’s condition 
was not any concern of mine. 

‘‘He is better,” she said shortly. “I really wish, 
Julia, you would find the letter;” but Julia had re- 
turned to her hot tea-cakes, and said indifferently— 
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‘*“ You are always losing letters; it is sure to turn 
up.” 

“Well,” Mr. Chamberlayne said, ‘‘I should have 
thought your son’s first letter after his arrival would 
have been worth keeping.” 

And now Bee came in, and rushing to her father 
said— 

“You dear, darling daddy, how giad I am to see 
you. And where is Susan ?” 

“Here I am,” I said, rising from the table. 

“‘ My goodness ! is this Susie?” Beatrice exclaimed. 
“Why, you are a head taller than I am, and as tall 
as Ju, 1 believe;” and then I was kissed and hugged, 
and told I was a darling, and had come to surprise 
them all. “ Positively I should not have known you, 
Sue,” she said; ‘the only thing that is left of you is 
that plain black gown. Is it the same frock let down 
to suit your added inches—or feet? But whatever it 
is, you look charming—just like one of the Sisters in 
the convent at Rome. Doesn't she, daddy ? I expect,” 
Bee went on, “you have had a dull life with that 
cranky old aunt, and now we will wake you up. I 
don’t think you are really altered. You are still the 
same old Susie, though you look so solemn.” 

“Tt is evident you are the old Bee,” I said. “You 
are not a bit altered.” 

“There, Julia, do you hear that? Iam so glad! 
I was afraid I might have aged—grown old, you know, 
in four years or five, which is it?” So she rattled 
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on till she had finished her tea, and then she said, 
“ Come along, Susie ; you are to have the room next 
mine, Mine is the old night-nursery, and the day- 
nursery is a workroom.” 

“T hope Nana is there,” I said. 

“Oh, yes; but she is very grumbly, and makes a 
fuss about changes.” 

“ Beatrice,” her mother said as she was leaving the 
room, “remember to let Ninette dress your hair first 
for dinner, and don’t keep her waiting.” 

“ All right!” Bee said as she shut the door. 

The large dinner-party was in the air, and pre- 
parations were going on, servants flitting hither and 
thither, and as we passed the dining-room door we 
saw Ninette arranging the flowers on the table. 

“ Wait a minute, Bee,” I said, “let me look. I 
never saw a table like that before. It is lovely.” 

“Js it? I like more colour, and though there is a 
craze for daffodils, I think they are too common.” 

“Too common !” I exclaimed ; “they are too lovely ; 
they fill the whole room with light.” 

~~“ Ah! I see you are as romantic as ever,” Bee said. 
“Don’t stand staring at the table any longer now; you 
will see it at dinner.” 

“Oh, I am not coming down to dinner,” I said; “T 
am tired, and Iam not used to grand parties like this,” 

“You'll have to get used tothem. Mother is de-. 
termined to have a lot this season. All sorts of people 
will be coming from Saturday to Monday, and there 
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will be picnics, and balls, and everything of that sort 
you can think of.” 

“‘ Let me see Nana,” I said; and Bee burst open 
the door of the large nursery, but Nana was not there, 
only Bannister, who had the train of a lovely satin 
gown stretched out on a table before her mending a 
bit of lace at the edge of the skirt. 

“ Dear me, Miss Gaythorne, isthat you? Ishouldn’t 
have known you, I declare; how you are grown. But 
I’ve not a moment to spare; you'll excuse me saying 
any more now.” 

“ Yes, come along, Susie,” and Beatrice carried me 
off to my room, which had a door opening from hers. 
Both rooms had been lately re-papered and painted, 
and mine had a large window which made me think 
at once it would be a nice light for painting. 

“ How pretty it all looks,” I said; but I felt some- 
what out of tune with my new surroundings, very 
much as I had felt years before when I was first 
brought to Queen’s Meade. 

“There now;” Bee said, throwing herself into an 
easy-chair, and bidding me take a seat on the low 
couch at the foot of the bed. 

« Now let’s talk and understand each other. I know 
by your face, Sue, what you are thinking—that I am 
a frivolous chatterbox, and not one scrap like that 
friend you told me of in one of your letters. I believe 
I never answered it, did I?” 

“No, so I left off writing to you.” 
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“ Which was very unkind, I must say. We are sup- 
posed to be very happy here. I say supposed, for you 
won't be here a week before you find out that it is 
only a supposition. Poor father isn’t happy, that is 
plain enough. I get as much fun as I can ont of life, 
and I know I am not so bad to look at—am I? Tell 
me plainly—lI like plain speaking—am I as pretty as 
I was when I was little Bee under Dacre and Hender- 
son, and all the rest of them ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I think you are.” 

“You said this friend of yours at Exeter was lovely ; 
am I like her?” 

“ No, oh, no! not in the least like her.” 

“Ts she very dark then, and I am fair.” 

“Tt’s not that at all,” I said; “it is not a question 
of colour or feature, or—I can’t explain it. I have a 
likeness of her—that is, an attempted likeness, for no 
one could really paint her as she is.” 

“ What a wonder she must be! Well, I expect you 
to paint my portrait, and then I can compare it with 
that of your idol, Joanna. Such a name! Why, it 
is uglier than Susan. I am glad I have a pretty 
name, and since we have been in Italy I have grown to 
like it better. Dante’s lady was Beatrice. You know 
I can speak Italian, but to read Dante is another thing. 
You and I will have a try at it—shall we ?” 

“Yes, I shall like that very much,” I replied, “I 
don’t call my friend Joanna, It is not her name; 
she is really Joan.” 
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“Joan! Well, that is not much better, is it? 
I was thinking of poor old Reginald,” Beatrice said, 
with a sudden change of subject. “I wish he was 
not coming home ill. This is not a house to be ill in, 
Reginald was very fond of you in old days; I wonder 
if he will know you when he sees you.” 

Bannister’s tap was now heard at the door, and she 
came in, saying— 

“It is a quarter-past seven, Miss Beatrice. You 
will never be ready. Do come into her ladyship’s 
dressing-room and let Ninette begin on your hair. 
Shall I dress you, Miss Gaythorne? I am not 
thought clever enough to dress the other young 
ladies now. ‘Times is changed, Miss Gaythorne, and 
we are all grander than we used to be.” 

Beatrice drew herself out of the easy-chair and 
yawned, 

“Dear me! I wish I need not go down to dinner. 
I don’t care a bit for any one who is coming, Good- 
bye, Susie; I shall come and have another talk before 
I go to bed.” 

When Bee was gone, Bannister began to unpack 
my box and lay my things out in due order. 


“T am not going downstairs to-night,” I said. “I 
am too tired, and besides, no one wants me. I am 
‘only Susan.’” 


“Now, you must not talk like that, Miss capre, 
Don’t you remember, when you were a little mite, how 
Mr, Reginald always took your part, and carried you 
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home that day you ran away to get back to Exeter? 
The funny little thing you were!” 

« A very naughty little thing to run off like that,” 
I said. “Is my namesake, Susan, the housemaid, 
here ?” 

“Lor! no; married long ago. And, you know, 
Queen’s Meade has been shut up all these years, and 
only Mrs. Salter and her husband taking care of it. 
They live at the lodge, you know, and Mrs, Salter was 
supposed to come in and air the house and get it 
cleaned down now and then. She didn’t do much 
in the way of cleaning, for the house was in a pretty 
state when we returned from abroad. But if you are 
not going to dress I'll leave you; Miss Gaythorne, and 
see you have a proper little dinner served for you in 
your room.” 

I was only too glad to be left to myself, and to_rest 
in the easy-chair Beatrice had vacated by the window. 
The case with my canvases had not been brought up, 
and I wondered where I should put them all. I 
longed to see “Innocence,” and yet I shrank from 
Showing it to careless eyes. : 

“Like her!” I thought. “Like Bee! No, indeed; 
my Joan is not like her. Yet both are fair and have 
pale gold hair and blue eyes, and both are small, and 
yet there is a difference. What was it?” 

Nana was my next visitor, and she brought me a 
very dainty little dinner, which she had fetched her- 
self. She was full of reminiscences of my childish 
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days and my beautiful pictures. She was very glad 
to get back to England, and hoped she should never 
set foot in foreign countries again. 

“ And how I long, Nana,” I said, “to see all those 
beautiful cities where you have been.” 

“There is time enough for you, Miss Susan.” Then 
breaking off she said, ‘‘ How you are altered—not like 
the same, somehow, while Miss Bee is just the child 
grown up into the woman, and no difference at all.* 
What she was, that she is,” Nana said with emphasis. 
“You don’t think, I hope, that because I say you are 
altered I mean you are not improved. You are 
wonderfully improved, and such a height too, You 
are a very handsome young lady now.” 

T could only laugh in acknowledgment of this com- 
pliment. I knew very well that I could not lay claim 
to beauty. I had studied too many beautiful models 
not to_know that my features were too irregular for 
beauty. 

“Nana,” I said, “will you be kind to my dear old 
nurse, Friendship, when she comes. She was obliged 
to stay in my aunt’s house till all her things were 
taken out of it, and then she is to come here. She 
is not like the servants here, you know, and is not 
smart in her dress, and is very homely; but she is 
so good, and she loved and served my father and 
mother well. I know she will feel strange in this 
grand house, and will want a friend.” 

“Tll do my best, Miss Susie, for your sake. And - 
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how is your brother you used to talk about? Is he 
grown up?” 

“Johnnie is only fifteen. He is very tall and 
handsome. I think Mr. Chamberlayne will have him 
here for the summer holidays. He is at school at 
Abbotsham. He is very clever and popular.” 

“Clever, like his sister,” Nana said. 

She could not truthfully give me the benefit of the 
other adjective. No one could call me popular. This 
had been proved at Miss Black’s school, where I was 
left to myself, and had no particular friends. It would 
be the same at Queen’s Meade, I felt sure. | 

Talking of change, Nana said presently — 

“Do you see the master changed ?” 

“Yes, I think he looks older, of course. His hair 
is greyer.” 

“Ah!” and Nana sighed, ‘‘it isn’t only time that 
has aged him; he has got a weight of trouble on him 
somewhere. I don’t hear him pacing up and down 
his library for nothing. We are going too fast here, 
that’s the truth. Money is poured out like water, 
and her ladyship never concerns herself. I’m glad 
Mr. Reginald is coming home. He will be a comfort 
to his papa; and so will you be a comfort, Miss Susie. 
I know I ought to call you Miss Gaythorne now, but 
_ somehow, only Miss Susan comes more natural.” 

Nana’s words filled me with a vague apprehension. 
When the carriages began to roll up with the guests 
for the dinner-party, I went to the balustrade over- 
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looking the hall and watched the fine people coming in. 

Presently Bee came flying along the passage, look- 

ing like one of the fairies of my early dreams, in a 

gauzy white frock with primrose stars in her hair, 

“ What a pity you are not coming down, Susie. I 

did not know you cared ever to look at smart people.” 
“T like to look at you,’ I said, as I watched her 

tripping down the wide stairs on the soft many-coloured 

carpets which now covered them. 

Presently the gong sounded, and I heard a door open- 
ing behind me, and I heard my guardian’s voice— 

“ A day of reckoning must come; it is impossible to 
keep up all this long. I give you fair warning.” — 

Then I heard Lady Helen’s train swishing along 
the corridor as she hastened downstairs, saying as she 
passed me— 

“TI am very late, and it is your fault,” 

My guardian followed. 

“Ah! Susie,” he said, “so you are not coming 

down.” . 

“No,” I replied; “I had rather rest. I am tired.” 
“T am tired too, and would far rather go to bed.” 
Then he put his arm round me, and kissing my 

forehead, said— 

“ God bless you, my child! I am glad you have 
come back to us.” » 

When the guests had all arrived, I thought I would 
take a look at the old schoolroom, and also find out 
where my pictures had been put. 
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The schoolroom, which was at the farther end of . 
the house, in a wing which had been built on by some’ * 


former occupier, looked very much as it had done in 
the days of my childhood. The same shabby carpet 
and two leather easy-chairs, the book-shelveg filled 
with French and English school-books, the pair of 
globes, and the case containing the microscope which 
we had used for our botanical studies. 

As I stood looking round at the familiar objects, 
one of the servants came to the door. 

“There is no one here, sir,’ she said; and she was 
followed into the room by a man who walked with 
faltering steps and sank heavily into one of the 
arm-chairs. 

The servants were ‘strangers to me, and the maid 


‘looked curiously at me, saying— 


“t's Mr. Harcourt come home.” 


age 142. 


come home.’’—P. 


‘* Reginald, 
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CHAPTER XII 
GREETINGS 


“Is Nana in the house?” Reginald said. ‘If she is, 
call her, will you ?” 

I had been standing in the shadow of the spring 
twilight by the bookcase, and Reginald had not seen 
me. I came up to him now and said— 

“Tam afraid you are very tired. Can I do any- 
thing for you?” 

He started, and trying to rise from his chair, said— 

“Thank you; but I don’t know to whom I am 
speaking.” 

“It’s ‘ only Susan? ” I replied. “Do not try to 
rise; I know you have been ill,” 

“Only Susan!” he exclaimed. “Is it possible?” 
Then adding, “It is too good to be true! Are you 
really Susan ?” 

“Yes,” I said, laughing; “and I have still the 
chocolate-box you gave me at Reading. Do you 
remember ? ” 

“Of course, I do! Ill give you another soon; 
_ but I forget; this tall young lady is not like the 


little Susan who had a taste for chocolates. This 
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is an odd coming home, the house full of people, a grand 
dinner-party going on, and, as I could not face them, 
I made my way here—and lucky for me that I did.” 

And now Nana came bustling in. 

“Oh, my dear Master Reginald,” as he held out 
his thin hand to her—“to think of your having no 
one to meet you, and the house all in a fuss with this 
big dinner-party. Dear heart! how ill you look. 
What shall I get you? Why didn’t you telegraph 
you were coming? The carriage would have been 
sent to the station. Does her ladyship know you are 
come? Does Mr. Chamberlayne know ?” 

“Tt is no use telling them yet, while they are in the 
thick of this dinner-party.” 

“They ought to know,” Nana said. “Dear me! you 
should have telegraphed.” 

“J did send a telegram. I don’t know what has 
become of it.” 

“ That’s some carelessness amongst the servants. 
They don’t know whether they are on their heads or 
their heels, There are plenty of hands here now, but 
no heads. I never saw such confusion.” 

“Well, get a lamp, Nana, and something to eat; 
“and then, when I have eaten it, you can send a mes- 
sage to my mother. You had better let her have her 
dinner in peace.” 

Nana disappeared as quickly as she had come, and 
Reginald and I were left alone together. 

When the lamp was brought, and J saw him more 
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distinctly by its light, I was shocked at his appear- 
ance. He was wasted to a mere skeleton, for he had 
been consumed with fever. 

“JT never thought I should get to England,” he 
said, “They packed me off as a last chance, and I 
nearly died in the Red Sea; but here I am, and if 
anything will cure me, it will be the air of my own 
country. How long have you been here, Susan ?” 

“T only came to-day with the Pater.” 

“T thought you went to live in Exeter with your 
old aunt.” 

“So I did; but, Reginald, she is dead, and Mr. 
Chamberlayne has brought me here again.” 

“ Home again, you mean? Well, I am awfully 
glad, I know that.. I am a fractious invalid, and I 
shall want a good stock of patience to put up with 
me, and you are the right person, Susie. I can’t 
imagine Julia or Bee looking after a sick man. Oh, 
dear! I tad Nana would bring me some wine, I feel 
rather queer.” 

He looked ghastly pale, a I rushed off to hasten 
Nana’s proceedings, I met her half-way down, the 
long passage leading to the schoolroom. 

“ Make haste,” I said; “he does look so ill.” 

“Til! I can’t bear to think of it; and what a 
home-coming for him, poor boy! The telegram is 
found, all right or all wrong, stowed away by one of 
the waiters, who says he gave it to the footman, who 


says he didn’t.” 
K 
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All this was said as Nana was hurrying along with 
the tray in her hand. 

“He ought to have champagne,” I said. “Who 
can I ask for a bottle?” 

“You'll see one of the men in the hall. Ask him.” 

I waylaid a servant as he was coming out of the 
dining-room, and while he went to get it, I snatched 
up a card lying on the hall-table, and taking a pencil, 
wrote, “ Reginald is come. He is in the schoolroom.” 

As I took the wine from the servant I said, “ Give 
that to Mr. Chamberlayne,” and then I ran back to 
the schoolroom, 

I was not too soon. Poor Reginald was nearly 
fainting from exhaustion, and Nana was standing over 
him with a little bit of chicken on the end of a fork, 
as if he were a child again. I poured the wine into 
the tumbler and held it to his lips. He revived then, 
and ate a few morsels of the chicken. 

Presently there was a quick step in the passage 
and Mr. Chamberlayne came in. 

“ My dear boy,” he said, taking both Reginald’s thin 
hands in his, “ how sorry I am you have come into the 
_house with no welcome.” 

“I have had two welcomes, Pater—never mind— 
Nana’s and Susan’s.” 

“Ah! I am glad Susan was here. I. suppose I 
must not leave my guests—your mother’s guests, I 
ought to say, for I don’t know half the people by 
sight. When the ladies leave the dining-room she 
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will come to you. But, my dear Reginald, you must 
see a doctor. Shall I send for Leicester ?” 

“No, no; I shall be all right when I have had a 
rest. The fever did its best to consume me, and there 
isn’t much of me left, is there?” 

Mr. Chamberlayne turned away with a deep sigh. 

“Intolerable,” I heard him say, “that the house 
should be full of all these people, and this poor fellow 
come home in such a condition.” 

“He is aged since I saw him, and he looks care- 
worn,” Reginald said. “I expect he hated being abroad. 
Which room am I to have, Nana?” ; 

“Your old room. It is all ready, Master Reginald. 
Since I heard you were coming, I have kept it ready 
for you at any moment; but I'll just go and take a 
look, and see if your things are carried up, for it is 
an unfortunate time for you to get home.” 

“JT think it is a very fortunate time. What can I 
want more than you to look after me?” Reginald said. 
“7 wish my mother would come,” he sighed out in a 
low voice, almost as if he did not wish me to hear. 
For there was in Reginald a chivalrous appreciation 
of his mother. No one admired her more. No son 
could possibly treat a mother with greater deference. 
But there had never been between them that sweetest 
of all ties, which makes the loye of a son for his 
mother so beautiful and unchanging. Reginald had 
never gone to Lady Helen with his troubles as a school- 
boy, nor had he ever sought her sympathy in his 
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pleasures. Nana had been far more in his confidence, 
and in these early times, when I first came to Queen’s 
Meade, he was spending most of his evenings in his 
own room, and reading for the examination which he 
passed successfully. 

She came at last—the beautiful lady in her shin- 
ing satin gown, and jewels sparkling on her neck. 
Time had dealt very gently with Lady Helen, for 
women of her temperament do escape wrinkles and 
lines on their faces, just as they escape the worries and 
cares which show their traces on the countenances of 
more sensitive people. — 

They were a great contrast, this mother and son, as 
Reginald raised himself from his chair, and going up 
to Lady Helen, put his arms round her and said in a 
choked voice— 

“Mother, I am so glad I have got home.” 

“Yes, Reginald, and I am glad to see you, though 
you are sadly altered. You are so painfully thin ;” and 
I saw Lady Helen scanning the wan face turned up to 
hers with a look which was not exactly such as might 

~be expected a mother would bestow on her son after 
years of separation. 

As I have said, Reginald was never handsome, and 
now illness and suffering had accentuated the homeli- 
ness of his features; but there was at this moment a 
wonderful shining of the soul through the eyes, a 
wistful, hungry longing for love, and for some expres- 
sion of it, 
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“You look more beautiful than ever, mother,” he 
said. ; 

There was an instant gleam of real pleasure now on 
Lady Helen’s face. She kissed Reginald again, and 
as he sank down in the old leather arm-chair, she laid 
her hand on his forehead. 

“Poor dear boy!” she said, “you must see Mr. 
Leicester. I am sorry you happened to come this 
evening, for I must return to my friends. Good- 
night. Nana will take care of you, and in the 
morning we must have the doctor.” Then she was 
gone. 

Was she conscious of my presence? I am not 
sure. If she was, she did not take any notice of me. 
It is true I stood a little apart, for I did not wish to 
intrude on such a meeting as this, and after his mother 
was gone I saw Reginald cover his face with his hand, 
and he did not speak..’ 

Presently there was a patter of light feet in the 
passage, and Bee came in. 

“Oh, Reginald, you dear boy! It is nice that you 
are come home; but what is the matter?” 

“T have been ill, Bee. Why, little Bee, you are 
not a bit altered.” 

Bee perched on the arm of his chair and covered 
him with kisses, repeating again and again, “ You dear 
boy, you poor boy! Isn’t it a shame that we have 
this stupid dinner-party just at the time you arrived ? 
The invitations were sent out a month ago, and it can’t 
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be helped. I must run back to the drawing-room now, 
for I have to play one of Chopin’s mazurkas, though 
no one will listen, just to make a little variety till the 
gentlemen come from the dining-room. Ah! here 
comes Julia. Good-bye, you dear boy!” 

If Bee was precisely like the Bee of former times, 
so was Julia. A woman of two-and-twenty, she had 
the same air and bearing as when she was a child of 
thirteen or fourteen. Julia was never young, and with 
all grown-up airs when a child, there was but little to 
change when she was a woman. 

“Well, Reginald,” she said, as if she had seen him 
the day before, “I am sorry you have been ill, but I 
dare say you don’t mind getting sick-leave. A friend 
of mine told me it was rather fun to make the worst 
of himself and get the doctor’s certificate.” 

All my old angry antagonism against Julia rose at 
this speech. 

“Tt is easy to see,” I said, “that Reginald did not 
need to make the worst of himself.” 

Julia turned sharply on me and said— 

~ “T did not ask your opinion about my brother’s health.” 

“Tt may be more worth having than yours,” I said. 

“Really, as you are only Susan, it does not much 
matter what your opinion is,” then she stooped to kiss 
Reginald again, and saying, “I am so sorry I can’t 
stay, but to-morrow I shall like to hear all you can 
tell me. I have a friend in your regiment; perhaps 
he is yours; he only joined last year.” 


GREETINGS rs 
“ What is his name ?” 
“ Hastings—Robert Hastings!” ee 


“No!” Reginald said with sudden energy. “No, 
he is not a friend of mine, and I am sorry to hear he 
is yours.” 

Julia langhed— 

“T heard you were very goody-goody. ‘Well, we 
will have a longer talk to-morrow. Ta-ta!” 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE TIME WAS MAY-TIME | 


THERE was not much improvement in Reginald’s con- 
dition for some time. He was quite unfit for any 
exertion, and all the coming and going at Queen’s 
Meade made it anything but a desirable home for him 
in his weakened condition. The departure of Lady 
Helen and Julia, with Bannister and Ninette, for a 
month in London, made a lull, and we saw no visitors 
except Bee’s very uninteresting friend, Kate Leicester. 
“‘ Hvery one,” by which is implied “any one” of-conse- 
quence, were gone to London for the height of the 
season, thus a delightful May-time of peace and freedom 
from fears and worries came to us who were left at 
Queen’s Meade. 

~ Bee, naturally sweet-tempered, was content to stay 
at home this year, as her mother said unless she was 
“presented” she could not take her into the society 
where she took Julia. Mr. Chamberlayne came back- 
wards and forwards from London, and the cloud of 
anxiety which had settled down on him did not seem 
to lift. 


Reginald and I spent very happy mornings. While 
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I painted, he read to me or talked to me of his life 
in India, and the difficulty he felt to keep up to the 
standard he had raised for his own conduct, so many 
were the temptations, so manifold the claims which a 
soldier in what is called a crack regiment has to meet. 
He had when first taken ill been visited by a mission- 
ary, who had by his words awoke in him a longing 
for the spiritual life. “A good, brave, unselfish man,” 
Reginald said, ‘“‘ who had taken a first-class degree at 
Oxford, and had intended to go out in the Indian Civil 
Service ; but a sermon he heard kindled in him a desire 
to go out as a missionary, and so he had devoted his 
whole life to the service of God. I know it is said,” 
Reginald added, “this can be done anywhere, and that 
there are plenty of heathens at home. That is true, 
but it is all the same a fine thing to see a fellow like 
this man—an athlete with a splendid physique as well 
as a great intellect—leaving everything he had valued 
in England to obey what he believed to be the voice 
of God calling. him. I thought I was dying when they 
carried me on board ship,” Reginald said, “ and this 
man’s last words to me are written in my heart. 
Remember, Harcourt, ‘ whether we live we live unto 
the Lord, and whether we die we die unto Him: so 
living or dying we are His.’” 

I can recall the morning when Reginald told me 
this. I was sitting at my easel taking him for a 
study, but I was not painting. My brush lay by me, 
and the palette where I had mixed my colours was 
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held by one hand, but not used. Sweet was the air 
of the May morning as it came in at the open window. 
Soft breezes swayed the branches of a Gloire de Dijon 
rose which hung its branches over the central mullion 
of the bay, and filled the room with wafts of fragrance. 
There was the infinite variety of scents and sounds, 
which are only heard and smelt on a day like this—a 
perfect summer day, of which we do not have too many 
_ in our country, so they are the more fully appreciated 
when they come, like angels visits, few and far between. 

Was it really so with me? I questioned; whether 
living or dying, could I say I was the Lord’s. No, not 
say it—feel it—in my inmost heart. Death was ter- 
rible for me. How could I bear to think of the time 
when I should look no more on the beauty of the 
world, feel the blessed sunshine quickening the life of 
all things, and be hidden for ever in the grave ? 

We had been silent for a few minutes. Reginald 
and I were such friends that we never found it neces- 
sary to make talk. Suddenly I turned to hin— 

“Do you feel this, Reginald, that in any case in life 
or_death you are safe, because you are the Lord’s ?” 

He waited a minute; he was so absolutely true that 
anything like professing what he did not feel was 
impossible to him. Presently he said reverently— 

«Yes, I hope I do.” 

“TJ wish I did,” I said in so low a voice he could 
scarcely hear me. 

“Try to make it your own, Susie; grasp it, and it 
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will be a staff to lean on. Yes,” he added, “a strong 
staff and support.” Then changing his tone, he said, 
“ How does my portrait get on?” 

“You promised not to talk till it was nearly finished.” 

“Well, I will keep my promise, though I confess I 
am curious to see what you can make of my ugly 
face ?” 

“Tt is not ugly,” I said, ‘anyhow not to me.” 

“Come, that is honest; but unhappily, Susan, you 
don’t represent the general public.” 

“No,” I said; “I know I am only Susan.” 

Then he began to read to me, and it was when he 
was reading that I caught the varying expressions of 
his face, and tried to fix them on my portrait of him. 
I dare say, as in the case of Joan, I idealised him. I 
dare say, as he said, I did not represent on canvas 
the opinion generally formed of him; but I saw in 
Reginald’s face a beauty which was entirely inde- 
pendent of form and feature— something” inde- 
finite, and it may be illusive, but it was there—at any 
rate it was there for me. Reginald could read well ; 
he had a sympathetic voice, and it was well modulated. 

I often said to him that I never should succeed as I 
wished—that I turned my canvases one by one with 
their faces to the wall, and felt less and less satisfied 
with them. I had shown him very few of my per- 
formances, the old stupid sensitiveness to criticism, 
which is so fatal to success, still oppressed me. Bee 
had turned several of my pictures towards her as they 
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stood like children in disgrace with their faces to the 
wall, and if she did not call them “ugly daubs,” as in 
her childish scorn, she would give them that faint 
undiscriminating praise which is worse than blame. 

She was, however, very anxious to sit to me for 
her portrait, and I had begun it, but it did not find 
much favour. She would peep over my shoulder and 
say, “Oh, my eyes are much deeper blue than that!” 
or, “Do make my hair a darker gold colour, and re- 
member I have such a weenie weenie ear. Signor 
Caracci, who taught me music in Rome, said so; he 
said it was quite the right shape for a musician.” 

Such comments as these did not help me to make 
much of Bee’s portrait, and she found the sittings so 
wearisome, and I found her fidgeting and her constant 
starting up, so tiresome, that her portrait was un- 
finished and Reginald’s was begun instead. 

On this particular morning he was reading to me 
that inspiring poem of Browning’s, “Abt Vogler.” 
The last three stanzas sound in my ear as I heard 
them from Reginald’s lips on that summer morning 
so.long ago. Not a single word but repeats itself 
to me with that mysterious power which makes the 
memory of sound so keen. Do not voices come to 
us over the waste of years with the very tone we 
loved? Some come with greater power when they 
are hushed in the eternal silence of death. So I can 
hear every inflection, every tone of Reginald’s voice 
as he read— 
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“ Therefore to whom turn I but to Thee, the ineffable Name ? 
Builder and maker, Thou, of houses not made with hands ! 
What, have fear of change from Thee who art ever the same? 
Doubt that Thy power can fill the heart that Thy power 
expands? 
There shall never be one lost good! What was, shall live as 
before ; 
The evil is null, is naught, is silence implying sound ; 
What was good shall be good, with, for evil, so much good 
more ; 
On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven a perfect round. 


“ All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist ; 
Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor good, nor 
power 

Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist 
When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 

The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 

Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard ; 
Enough that he heard it once: we shall hear it by and by. 


“ And what is our failure here but a triumph’s evidence 
For the fulness of the days? Have we withered or agonised ? 
Why else was the pause prolonged but that singing might 
issue thence ? 
Why rushed the discords in, but that harmony should be 
prized ? 
Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear, 
Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal and woe : 
But God has a few of us whom He whispers in the ear ; 
The rest may reason and welcome : ’tis we musicians know.” 


“Or any artist, whether poet, musician, or painter. 


Isn’t it true, Susan ?” 
“ Ah!” TI said, “it is hard to be content with the 
broken arc when longing for the perfect round.” 
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Then I went on painting as best I could, till Bee 
came in with her hands full of flowers. 

“Are they not lovely?” she said, “and so sweet. 
How grave and solemn you two look; have you 
quarrelled? But who could quarrel with the ‘dear 
boy, as Nana calls him. He will be Nana’s ‘dear 
boy’ till he is fifty. What shall we do this after- 
noon? Let us have the pony-cart and drive to 
Penshurst.” 

But Reginald did not seem inclined for a long 
drive, and he said— 

“No, I would rather sit about in the garden, Bee.” 

“And read solemn poetry. I see,” she said— 
“ Browning. I like some of his poetry, but a lot 
of it is too difficult to suit me. I have heard people 
who are judges say that he didn’t understand ‘ Sor- 
dello’ himself; so how can any one else understand 
it? Well, if you two won’t drive with me, I shall 
take Katie Leicester, and bring her back to tea. We 
can have it in the garden to-day, can’t we? And 
perhaps I may get another girl to come. This is the 
day- of the drawing-room ; it is rather provoking that 
Julia is there and I am not. I am quite the right 
age now-a-days. Mother always thinks every one 
must do exactly as she did when she was young, and 
as she was not presented till she was over twenty, I 
must wait to that age. But I shan’t. I shall insist 
on being presented next year, when I shall be eighteen 
and a half—like you, Susan. We'll have you pre- 
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sented also in a dove-coloured train with violets. 
You are always the violet in the shade.” 

It was never possible to stop Bee’s ripple of small 
talk, and I never attempted to do it. 

“Imagine me in a court dress!” I said to Reginald, 
and he answered— 


“Why not?” 


CHAPTER XIV 
MY PICTURES 


Tuts happy month of May passed too quickly, and the 
time for the return of Lady Helen and Julia from 
London drew near. 

We were sitting, as usual, in the schoolroom one 
morning when Mr. Chamberlayne suddenly eee 

“Are you ill, father ?” Reginald said. 

“JT am tired and sick at heart; but never mind 
that now. Let me look at Susan’s performances. 
Yes, this is very like you, Reginald. And here is 
Bee. Like too, but not altogether so satisfactory. 
Has it ever struck you, Susan, that yor may make 
money by your art?” 

“Yes,” I said; “I did sell two or three little 
pictures at Exeter.” 

“Well, I don’t know that there is any reason why 
you should not sell some more. Give me one or two 
to take up to London, and I will show them to a man 
I have had some dealings with about some pictures 
here which I am thinking of selling.” 

Reginald turned quickly round and said— 


“What can make you want to sell pictures, father ?” 
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“Money,” was the.short reply. ‘We don’t go to 
Drawing-Rooms, and have bills of some hundreds for 
court dresses ‘and the like, without wanting heaps of 
money. If you must know, I am not so rich as I was 
—not as rich as you think me. But fetch some more 
of your pictures, Susie. You used to have a number of 
imaginary ones in old days. I remember Mr. Paston 
said you had genius and a vivid imagination.” 

“Ah!” I said, “I am afraid he was too kind a 
critic; but I have never forgotten what he said to Bee 
and to me on the terrace one. morning. He taught 
me first what imagination—that is, seeing beyond what 
is actually before us—is worth.” 

“Well, go and get some of your pictures.” 

I had never been of late very anxious to show my 
pictures, and there was one I had kept from curious 
eyes, safely hidden on the top shelf of the capacious 
wardrobe in my room. On that picture I could not, 
I thought, endure superficial criticism, such as Bee’s 
or Julia’s “very pretty” or “I don’t care for that ;” 
but now something impelled me to take “Innocence” 
out of its hiding-place and carry it, with two or three 
others, to the schoolroom. 

Mr. Chamberlayne’s words, and still more his ap- 
pearance, made me feel sure that he was much troubled 
about money. Could I relieve him of my maintenance 
by selling my pictures? I was very young still, and, 
as I have said, over-sensitive. I knew perfectly well 


that I wanted much more real study ; that my distance 
L 
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was often at fault, my figures too pronounced ; that my: 
pictures. wanted—and what a want it is—atmosphere, 
or chiascuro, as it is called. Yet I did not like to hear 
this from careless lips. If I could hear it from Mr. Paston 
I could bear it, and not only bear it, but profit. 

I was carrying three or four canvases in my arms 
when I met Bee upon the stairs. I thought she was 
safely out of the way with her friend, Kate Leicester, 
practising for a tennis tournament. 

“What are you doing with these pictures, Sue? 
Let me look.” 

“T am only going to show them to the Pater. He 
asked to see them.” 

“And I want to see them too. How funny you 
are, Susie. If I was like you, I should never let any 
one hear me play or sing because 1 am not a Von 
Biilow or Patti. I think it is conceit, not modesty, to 
be so afraid to show what you can do.” 

Many a true word is spoken carelessly, and as Bee 
ran off to get ready for luncheon, I thought, “ Perhaps 
she is right; perhaps it 2s conceit.” 

_ When I reached the schoolroom I heard Mr. Cham- 
berlayne talking very earnestly, but as I opened the 
door he stopped suddenly, and said in his usual 
voice— 

“Well, let us look, Susie.” 

“T will put them one after the other on the easel,” 
I said, “in the right light.” 

As I spoke I removed Bee’s portrait, which had 
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been there, and turning the easel, placed on it a water- 
colour sketch of Exeter Cathedral. 

“That’s very good,” Mr. Chamberlayne said, “ but I 
don’t care for merely architectural pictures. Let us see 
another.” 

The second found more favour. It was a picture 
of an old Devonshire vegetable woman, who had sat 
for our life model at the School of Art. 

“ That’s very good,” was the verdict. “The apples 
in the basket look as if you might pick them out 
of it, two for a penny. Don’t they, Reg? Now, 
another.” 

The third was “ Innocence,” and I was very weak- 
hearted, as poor old Aunt Susan told me I was, but 
I almost dreaded to hear what would be said. 

Just as the picture was put on the easel Beatrice 
came in. 

“Quite an exhibition here,” she said. ‘ Why, 
Susie, this girl must be your wonderful Joan, and she 
is like me. Isn’t she, Reg?” 

He did not speak; indeed, he had only nodded 
assent to his father’s remarks on the other two 
pictures. 

But Mr. Chamberlayne said, “Ah! that is the sort 
of picture totake. It ought to be hung in an exhibition. 
The white pigeons or doves are beautifully done, and 
so is the background of the cathedral.” 

“ But the girl, father—isn’t she like me?” 

“ Rather like, with a difference,” Reginald said. 
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“You mean she is much prettier, of course. Well, 
I don’t know ; that is a very old-fashioned white gown. 
The sleeves show it was made years ago.” 

Oh, how I winced under this criticism. Pigeons, 
cathedral, gown—all came before Joan herself. 

“ Who is she?” was Reginald’s next question. 

“ Canon Springfield’s daughter.” 

“ Ah! I see,” Mr. Chamberlayne said. “It is ap- 
propriate to make a background of the cathedral. I 
remember that girl standing by poor Miss Gaythorne’s 
grave, and then when the service was over, she 
came up to you, Susie, and seemed full of kindly 
sympathy.” 

“Yes,” I said, “and if you remember, you told me 
that one day you would let me invite her to come 
here.” 

“So I did. Well, we will see about it when we 
are settled in here again, if ever that time comes.” 
Then with a deep sigh, and saying he would speak to 
the picture-dealer in London, he left the room. 

Beatrice followed him; she had something to ask 
‘for, no doubt, and her father could refuse her nothing. 

When they were gone, Reginald said— 

“Why have you not told me about this friend of 
yours, Susan ?” 

“JT don’t quite know. There are some things we 
keep to ourselves, because 

‘“‘ Because—go on.” 

“« Because they may not be so precious to other 
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people as they are to us; and, oh! I could not endure 
any one not to understand what Joan is.” 

“Tf that picture is like her, she must be worth 
understanding,” he said. “Did you say she was to 
come here ?” 

‘I hope so, if her father will allow her to come; but 
he is devoted to her, and cannot bear to be without her. 
Still, I think if she wishes to come very much, he will 
let her do so. She is so much with him, writes his 
letters, copies his manuscripts for the printer, finds his 
stray papers, and goes to the cathedral service with 
him every day.” 

‘“‘ Has she no brothers and sisters ?” 

** Only two sisters—quite old, you know—her step- 
sisters. They are very good to her, but they are very 
strict, and treat her like a child.” 

“She does not look much more, if that picture is 
like her.” “ 

“ But she is nineteen,” I said. “She will be twenty 
before I am eighteen.” 

“Don’t take the picture away, Susie; it is like 
peace to look at it.” Then he added, “It is what we 
want in this house—or shall want.” 

“ Reginald, do tell me, why does your father look 
so sad ?” 

“The money is running out very fast, and is not 
coming in—the candle is burning at both ends. He 
is in difficulties, not by his own fault—a more honour- : 
able man never lived. He has been quite like a 
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real father to me. I never knew my own, and I 
am sure he could not have done more for me than 
the Pater has done.” 

‘“‘T don’t think I ought to stay here, Reginald. If 
your father wants money # 
“TY did not say that—-and what difference can you 


make? He wants to retrench and stop extravagance, 


and my mother and Julia won't see it. No, Susan, 
don’t take the doves away; let me have it to look at.” 

“T can’t spare it even to you, but I will bring it 
down again to-morrow.” 

Then, while I was washing my brushes and palette, 
Reginald came and studied the picture as he stood 
behind me. 

“Tt is beautiful,” he said; “or rather, she is. 
Why, Susie, you have got the magician’s wand, and 
turn everything you touch with your brush into gold. 
Did not you hear Katie Leicester say yesterday, with 
her little giggle, ‘I declare you have made Mr. Har- 
court quite handsome?’ How silly that girl is, and 
yet the pink of good nature, and ready to do any- 
thing for Bee, who makes good use of her. Don’t 
you see when they are playing tennis how she rushes 
after stray balls to save Bee the trouble ?” 

He seemed to talk rather against time, and never 
took his eyes off the picture. 

‘I must take it away now,” I said, “but I will. 
bring it back; only I can’t have Katie Leicester and 
Bee’s other friends talking about it. I am glad 
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you should like the picture, and I know you will like 
Joan herself.” pee 

“‘T am sure I shall,” was the answer. _ 

And I replied — 

‘Tt is nice when one’s friends like each other.” 

“‘ Well, make haste and get her here, or we don’t 
know what may happen to prevent it,” Reginald said 
as I left the room with my cherished picture. 


GH APT Bins oi V- 
CONSULTATIONS 


THE return of Lady Helen and Julia was the signal for 
the household to resume its former mode of living. 
They came back elated with the success of their season, 
though Julia was grumbling that it was so short. 

** Next year, when Beatrice comes out, father must 
really take a house in February and let us stay till 
the end of June. Every one was surprised that we re- 
mained such a short time ; six weeks are so soon over.” 

Yes, they were soon over for me, I thought—my 
quiet and peaceful enjoyment of the country. 

“Who is that old woman,” Julia asked, “I met in 
the corridor by the nursery to-day? Such a figure she 
is, in a large cap and short gown.” 

~“Tt is my dear old nurse, Friendship,” I said; “she 
came two or three days ago with Mr. Chamberlayne’s 
leave,” 

“Oh, is that it? I thought she might be a model 
for you to paint,” Julia said. “TI hear you have been 

‘immortalising Reginald and Bee, and now I want you 
to begin on me. I should like to be painted in my 


court dress.” 
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“ Oh, I am not equal to a court dress,” I said; “the 
train and the feathers would be too much for me,” 

*T can’t think why, except that you are not in- 
clined to oblige me,” Julia said as she left the room. 
She put her head in at the schoolroom door when I 
thought she was gone, and said, “ You probably think 
the old guy upstairs would make a better picture. 
There is no accounting for taste.” 

How disagreeable Julia could be, and how I had to 
fight against a growing dislike to her. Perhaps, to be 
perfectly honest, which, when writing my own story, is 
not easy, I ought to say I did not really fight against 
the dislike Julia awoke in me, but sometimes, I am 
afraid, encouraged it. 

“The old guy upstairs” was, as she said herself, 
out of her element in the grandeur of Queen’s Meade. 
A friendly gardener at Exeter, who was on his way to 
take a place at Tunbridge, had kindly taken care of 
her on the journey. Her account of its perils was very 
graphic. The drive through London put her into a 
state of bewildered wonder. She thought something 
must have happened; that there must be a fire some- 
where or a.riot, the folks seemed hurrying along as if 
they were mad, and then the buses and the cabs and 
the horses, all clattering and making a noise like to 
deafen her. 

“T thought we should have been killed, that I did © 
—horses’ heads at the window on one side, and big 
’buses on the other, and us stuck fast. I thought to 
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be jammed to death every minute. I hope never to 
see London again, Miss Susan. The High Street at 
Exeter was bad enough on market-days, but people 
in Devonshire know their manners.” 

Friendship owed a great deal to Nana’s kindness, for 
which I was always grateful to her. She had her meals 
sent up to her from the servants’ hall, which protected 
her from the gibes of some of the younger servants, 
Bannister and Ninette simply took no notice of her, 
and she very seldom exchanged a word with them, 

I began to doubt the wisdom of bringing my dear 
old friend into Queen’s Meade, and as I saw her sitting 
with her knitting or sewing in a remote corner of the 
nursery, I felt that she was much happier in the little 
humble house in Dix Field, and that it was no kindness 
to bring her into such an uncongenial atmosphere. 

An idea began to take shape in my mind that I 
would get my guardian’s leave to go to London and 
live near the National Gallery, where I could study the ~ 
works of the great) masters perhaps under the guidance 
of some one competent to help me in my work. 

The studios where girls now-a-days study were not 
so well known at this time—at any rate, I had not 
heard of them, and yet I was longing for a greater 
knowledge of my art. Friendship and I might live 
economically, and I might sell my pictures, and feel I 
was not a burden on my dear, kind, adopted father. 
This idea was strengthened when one morning he 
called me to his library. 
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“JT have shown your work, my dear, to the dealer, 
and he thinks very highly of it. I met a well-known 
artist in his room, and he said you only wanted to 
study live models and the works of the great masters, 
and then he thinks you will make your way.” 

“Oh,” I said, “I am so glad, for I have been 
wondering if you would let me live with old Friend- 
ship in London and try to get on.” 

“JT will think about it,” he said ; “ there is some talk 
of us all living in London next year; if we do, I shall 
sell Queen’s Meade ; I could not keep up two houses 
at once. I have lost a good deal of money, Susie, 
during the last two or three years, and if more goes— 
well, everything will have to go. You know there 
are some people born without any notion of the value 
of money, and my poor wife is one. She was left with 
these two children in great difficulties when Harcourt 
died, and I was then accounted a very rich man, as 
I was. I felt much sympathy with her, and having 
suffered a great heart-sorrow at that time, I offered her 
myself, and a home full of all those things she holds 
most precious. It is often the case that, after a life 
of poverty—I mean comparative poverty, and that of 
the worst kind, which comes from vain efforts to keep 
up appearance and live up to a certain standard—the 
change to an abundant fortune begets a carelessness 
about expenses. It has been so with my wife, and 
yet I am sure it has been from pure thoughtlessness, 
and a notion, alas! too prevalent in the gay and 
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fashionable world to which she has belonged, that 
debts do not matter, that things will right them- 
selves, and that ‘ every one’ has long bills unpaid, and 
tradesmen don’t mind—they like to give credit. It 
is this fallacy and want of honourable feeling towards 
those who are employed which causes so many heart- 
aches, divisions, and misery.” 

“Do I, does Johnnie, cost you too much? If s0, 
pray let me go away.” 

“‘ My dear, your poor father left everything in my. 
hands, and there was enough for Johnnie’s education ; 
and now there is your aunt’s little income falling 
in, Whatever happens to me, that will be safe. 
Then The Beeches is let, and the rent I take for 
Johnnie in trust, and it is secured. By-the-bye, 
Johnnie is to come home for the long summer 
holidays. What do you hear from him ?” 

“He only writes short letters. I think he is 
getting on with his work.” 

“ Has he asked you for money ?” 

I thought of the two little Exeter pictures which I 
sold, and gave him the proceeds, but I replied — 

-“ Not lately—not since Aunt Susan died.” 

“Very well; do not on any account send. him money 
without telling me. Do you want any yourself?” 

“Oh, no! I have everything I need. Lady Helen 
ordered two new frocks for me in London. I did not 
ask her for them; but she told Bannister to take my 
measure, and she had them made. I was rather sorry. 
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They look too smart for me, and I don’t want to go 
out of mourning for poor Aunt Susan yet.” 

‘Ah! ordered in London! Well, they must be paid 
for if I can get at the bill. I have been telling you a 
great deal, Susie. I feel I can trust you. It is impos- 
sible for me to speak to Bee or to Julia as I do to you. 
A mother cannot be spoken of to her children but in 
terms of praise and respect. Reginald sees things in 
the right light. He is a dear boy; any man may be 
proud to call him his son, but I am afraid his health 
has entirely given way. I am going to take him up 
to London to see a great authority on these Indian 
fevers, and hear what he has to say. At the best I 
think he will have to exchange into another regiment. 
It seems impossible that he should be fit to go back 
to India, and his regiment will not be ordered home 
for another two years at the soonest.” 

As I was leaving the room Mr. Chamberlayne said— 

“ All that Ihave said to you, Susan, is in confidence. 
As your brother’s and your own little fortune is in my 
hands, it is right you should know it is safe.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind about that,” I said, “if only I 
could see you look happier.” 

“Ah! Susie, happiness is not to be bought with 
money ; nevertheless, carking care about ways and 
means, and uncertainty as to what may be coming, 
does keep up a constant irritation. I feel I am 
irritable and impatient.” 

“Not to me—never to me or Bee.” 
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“Dear little Susie! it is kind of you to say this. 
It does seem strange that it is only Susan to whom I 
can speak freely.” 

And yet he had not told me half; he had only 
thrown out hints of what was hanging over him. It 
was not for me at my age to say how far he was to 
blame, nor is it now for me to judge my best and 
kindest friend. JI knew nothing then of the fever of 
speculation, of the alternations of hope and fear which 
every one who indulges in it must undergo. 

I could only feel sorrowful as I saw the lines of care 
deepening on my dear guardian’s face, and the signs of 
premature age coming upon him, He was always so 
loving and kind to Bee, and she was, as she well 
might be, very fond of him; and I never heard him 
say a discourteous word to Lady Helen, and he would 
often call Bee to order if she spoke, as she sometimes 
did, disrespectfully to her mother. 

He was often provoked with Julia, and justly. 
She owed him everything, and yet she was very 
overbearing, and never seemed to be in the least 
grateful for all he did for her. She had the bad 
taste to imply, if not by so many words, that the 
Harcourts were of a very superior family to the 
Chamberlaynes. 

Mr. Chamberlayne had inherited his very large 
fortune from his father, who had made it in trade, 
and trade was unknown to any one bearing the name 
of Harcourt. 


a 
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A few days after my talk with Mr. Chamberlayne 
I had a letter from Joan. She had written to me 
several times, and the sight of her beautifully clear 
writing always gave me a thrill of delight. But I 
went to Reginald with this letter, anxious to share 
my pleasure with him; for, ever since he had geen 
my picture, he had liked to hear all I had to say 
about Joan. 

Of course he laughed at me sometimes for my 
enthusiasm, and used to say how surprised many 
people would be if they knew how devoted I was to 
my friend. 

“No one would think, Susie, you could be 80 
sentimental.” 

“ Now, if you call me sentimental,” I said, “I won’t 
read you this letter, and there is something in it you 
may like to hear. Have you not often said you would 
like to see the original, of ‘ Innocence’ ?” 

“Yes. Well, go on, and let me hear the letter.” 

“T am afraid it is too good to be true, too delightful 
to come to pass; and of course the Pater may not 
wish to have her here.” 

“How do youmean? Have her here in this house?” 

“Yes. When I left Exeter, the Pater did say, to 
comfort me, that perhaps Joan would be allowed to 
come to Queen’s Meade. Then, when I mentioned it 
to her, it seemed doubtful if Canon Springfield would 


ever spare her, but now there 7s a chance,” and I read 


aloud Joan’s letter. 


CHAPTER XVI 
READER AND LISTENER 


I HAVE that letter still, with many others. Many a 
time I have determined to destroy them, but have not 
had courage to do so. 

Joan’s letters were like herself, full of a sweet 
sincerity which did not need many endearing. epithets 
to make itself felt by the person to whom they were 
addressed. There were no adjectives repeated and 
underlined, no extravagant expressions of attachment, 
but they breathed in them the truth of the writer, 
and could be playful as well as serious, gay as well as 
grave. 

Perhaps this, which I am going to write here, gives 

a fair idea of what Joan’s letters were like. 
__ There are reasons why the reading of this letter to 
Reginald had a meaning, or rather a foreshadowing, 
of which at the time neither the one who.read, nor the 
one who listened had any idea. 

The picture was before us on my easel, Reginald 
leaning back in his chair by the open window. The 
day was one of rain and shine, and the sun came out 


now and again with fitful radiance, and as I began to 
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read, it played upon the picture, and accentuated the 
snowy whiteness of Joan’s gown, and illuminated the 
grey wall of the cathedral behind her figure. Then 
suddenly a dark cloud shrouded the sky, and the rain 
began to patter upon the leaves of the climbing rose 
which clustered round the window, and made the 
pleasant sound which is so beautifully rendered in 
Mendelssohn’s chorus in the “ Elijah,” “ He laveth the 
thirsty land : ”— 


“THE Crosz, Exeter, May 20, 


“ My DEaR Susan,—I am writing to you to say that 
if you still think Mr. Chamberlayne would like me to 
pay you a visit at Queen’s Meade, I think I can do go. 

“ My father is suffering a great deal from rheumatic 
gout, and the doctors order him to Aix-les-Bains. He 
is likely to start on the first of July, when he is out 
of residence here, and: Mary and Eleanor are to go 
with him. 

“They wish to go, and say it is their place to do 
so. Of course I am disappointed, for, to begin with, 
to part from father is a trial, and besides, I should 
like to see the snow mountains and all the beautiful 
places in Switzerland ; for when father has done with 
Aix and the baths, if he is better, he means to take a 
little tour in Switzerland before coming home. 

“When he told me of this plan, he said that my 
sisters, being so much older than I am, have a right 


to go with him, if they wish, before me. 
M 
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“Then he asked me whether I should like to come 
to see you, for he remembered something had been 
said about it before you left Hxeter. 

“Will you write to me when you have asked Mr. 
Chamberlayne about it, and tell me if he really wants 
me, I know you do. 

“J do not think anything could help to reconcile 
me more to parting with father for two months than 
coming to you. We will walk through the Pantiles 
together, and fancy we belong to the old times, when 
all the beaux and belles strutted up and down and 
sipped the waters. 

“ And we will go to Penshurst, the home of Sir 
Philip Sidney, and see where Sacharissa walked 
under the big beech and chestnut trees where Waller 
used to meet her, and rehearse the verses of his very 
romantic love. How many things we shall do together 
and be happy! 

“TI forget. I must not go on in this strain, for 
perhaps that grand Lady Helen may not wish for me, 
and Mr. Chamberlayne may have forgotten all about 
me, so I must not count my chickens before they are 
hatched, as your dear old Friendship would say. 

“I went to see her several times, and the day before 
she left Hxeter I had to inspire her with courage about 
_ her long journey. She seemed to think she would only 
reach Queen’s Meade by a miracle. 

“Do not forget the chime of the ten bells, Susie. 
They are ringing out-their message as I write, and I 
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must go and put on my hat, or father will be waiting 
for me.—LHyer your affectionate friend, 
“ JoAN SPRINGFIELD.” 


Reginald was silent when I had finished reading 
the letter. I was disappointed, but then I remembered 
there was really nothing very remarkable in what Joan 
said. When he did speak, he said— 

“ What does she mean about the ten bells?” 

“Ah! I forgot. You never heard them, or what 
they say.” 

“ Well, enlighten me, Susie.” 

“They are very deep-toned bells, and chime daily 
for service, They begin with one, two—then they 
go on till they all sound one after the other—all the 
ten, I mean, in slow, measured tones, They say to 
Joan and to me, ‘Come unto me, and I will give you 
rest ’—and the last note is so like rest. To hear them 
in the midst of the work of the busy day in the morn- 
ing, and again when they chime in the afternoon, is 
like a message from another world.” 

“Reminding you of Millet’s picture, when the 
‘ Angelus’ is sounding.” 

“Yes,” I said, delighted that Reginald entered into 
my meaning. “Yes, I am glad you understand.” 

“One day, Susan, we will go and listen to the ten 
bells together, and, God grant, answer the call; for we 
need to listen to His voice, and hear it above the 
noisy bustle of the world. By-the-bye, it is easy 
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to fancy she is hearing it as she stands there in your 
picture.” 

“So it is,” I answered; “and, Reginald, she has heard 
—not only heard, but she has gone to Him for rest.” 

“ She looks like it,” he said; and then rousing him- 
self from his serious mood, “Susan, the sooner you 
settle this matter the better. Take my advice, and 
go straight to my mother, and ask her if you may give 
your friend an invitation to come here.” 

“ Won't it do if I ask the Pater ?” 

“Not so well,” Reginald said. ‘“ Mother always 
decides who is to be asked to stay here, and who is 
not eligible.” 

“ But suppose she thinks Joan is not éligible ¢ 7? 

“ Well, then, if.she says so, we will put on Bee to 
make her change her mind. She is always more ready 
to please Bee than any of us, and she knows how to 
get round mother, and every one else, for that matter. 
Come, pluck ap your courage to the be ama 
and go at once.’ 

“ Will you come with me?” 

“Oh, no! certainly not. You will find mother in 
the morning-room now. This is just the right time 
for the first attack.” 

“ Perhaps some grand people are coming in July.” 

“Well, there is room enough for a dozen, if they 
are; but I hope they won’t be coming, in the present 
state of affairs. Don’t be a coward, Susie,” as I still 
hesitated. “What on earth are you afraid of ?” 
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“I suppose I am a coward,’ I said with a sigh; 
“but I never shall be anything else about asking a 
favour of Lady Helen.” 

How long my irresolution might have kept me 
standing by my easel looking at Joan’s portrait with 
unseeing eyes I cannot say. But the door opened 
and Lady Helen herself came in. 

“Ah! mother,” Reginald said, “you are the very 
person we want.” 

“Indeed! Does that mean you want me to do 
something for you?” (This with her little rippling 
laugh, as she turned and suddenly stood before my 
picture.) ‘That is very pretty. What sweet doves! 
Who is the girl? She is very old-fashioned looking, 
not like a girl of the present day. But she is pretty. 
Who is it?” 

“Tt ig my friend, Joan Springfield.” 

“ Really!” Lady Helen said, in an indifferent voice. 
Then she addressed Reginald, “ Your father wishes to 
take you to see this great doctor about Indian fever, 
or rather the effects of fever. Or would you like him 
to be sent for to come here ?” 

““Qh, no; the fee would be so large. I will go 
whenever father likes.” 

“Well, you must do as you think best, but don’t 
let the fee stand in the way if you are not equal to 
the journey to London.” 

Lady Helen spoke as if money was no object at all, 
and I, having heard how anxious Mr. Chamberlayne 
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was about expense, could not help remembering what 
he said. 

“T am quite ready to go to London. I told father 
so, and I shall be glad to hear my fate.” 

“JT hope you will be able to rejoin your regiment in 
India. Iam sure you would find England very dull 
after the life out there.” 

Lady Helen was leaving the room when I exclaimed 
in a hurried voice, which always beset me when I felt 
shy, “ Will you mind if Joan Springfield is invited 
to come here? She wants very much to come, and I 
want to have her, and Mr. Chamberlayne said he would 
like her to come.” 

Lady Helen turned on me with a smile on her lips, 
but not a very encouraging expression in her eyes— 

‘Who is this Joan Springfield? Did you pick her 
up at Exeter?” 

‘Pick her up,” how I chafed against the suggestion. 

“She is Canon Springfield’s daughter,” I said, “and 
she was very kind to me. I don’t know what I should 
have done without her; and she is—oh, I can’t tell you 
what she is.” 

Again that little laugh— 

“Spare us a list of Miss Springfield’s perfections. 
She looks in your picture a nice little person—rather 
like Beatrice, only not so pretty; but she is about her 
size and the same colouring. Well, I will think over 
what you say and consult Mr. Chamberlayne, When 
do you wish Miss Springfield to be invited ?” 
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“Canon Springfield is going to Aix in July, 


” 


and 


“Oh, vety well. I must look at my guest-book and 
see what names are down for invitations for July and 
August before I give you a definite answer. If the 
rain keeps off, Reginald, I should advise you to have 
the pony-carriage after luncheon.” 

“ No, thank you, not to-day; I had a fit of shivers 
this morning.” 

“Poor boy! you really must see this doctor. I 
don’t think either Mr. Munroe or Dr. Leicester under- 
stand Indian fever and its after effects.” 

When we were alone I said— 

“ How did I get on, Reginald ?” 

“ Pretty well; but you should not be so frightened, 

for when you are, you speak so fast, as if you were 
afraid you would never get to the end of what you 
have to say. But I trust we shall have your Joan 
here. Mother likes to be asked, but after all it will 
make very little difference to her. But, Susie, you 
must not be disappointed if other people do not see 
your friend with your eyes.” 

“You will,” I said, “I know you will, and the rest 
do not matter. I know you will feel exactly as I do 
about Joan. Oh, won’t it be delightful to have her?” 

“ Yes,” he said; but he gave a little shudder, “I 
suppose it is the rain that brings back this horrid 
agueish feeling. I must have a dose of quinine.” 

“JT will go and tell Nana to get it for you.” 
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Reginald did not speak; his teeth were chattering 
in his head, and it was evident that he was going to 
have the worst attack of fever that he had since he 
came home. On my way I met Mr. Chamberlayne. , 

“ Reginald is ill,” I said; “he is shivering so that he 
can’t keep still. I am going to fetch some quinine.” 

“Tt will be impossible to take him to London to- 
morrow,” Mr. Chamberlayne said. “ Poor fellow! I 
wonder if he will ever shake off this wretched fever. 
I must go and see him.” 

And Mr. Chamberlayne went to the schoolroom 
while I ran to the nursery to find Nana. It was a 
very bad attack, and Reginald was not in the school- 
room again for a week—-a week which I spent in 
attempting to take Julia’s portrait, but without the 
feathers and court train. 


- 


CHAPTER XVII 
A DESIRE GRANTED 


THE desire of my heart was granted, and Joan arrived 
for the promised visit on the second of July. Her 
father brought her to Queen’s Meade, returning to 
London the same evening. He was to cross from 
Dover the next day with his two eldest daughters. 

I wonder if anything which we have very earnestly 
desired ever comes up to our expectations. I had 
made up my mind that Joan would be admired and 
liked by_every one, that I should shine with a sort of 
reflected lustre from being her friend. Instead, I had 
to smart under disparaging remarks from those whom 
I had hoped would be quite as enthusiastic about her 
as I was. 

Joan was feeling this first parting from her father 
very much, and the first evening at dinner and in the 
drawing-room afterwards, she scarcely spoke a word. 

She was very simply dressed in white—she seldom 
wore anything else—and her beautiful hair was not 
built up with puffs and plaits, as was then the 


fashion. 
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Joan was certainly a great contrast to Julia and 
Bee. Julia could talk of nothing but her London 
friends, and her conversation, if conversation it could 
be called, was plentifully sprinkled with titles. Bee 
could keep up a ripple of nothings with an ease which 
few could rival, and Reginald used to say it did not 
matter to her whether people listened or not. 

On this first evening Mr. Chamberlayne was not 
present. He was very often in London now, sleeping 
at his club, and he became more and more absent in 
his manner and looked more and more careworn. 

Still everything went on the same at Queen’s 
Meade; guests came and went, and luncheon, dinners, 
and garden-parties were frequent. 

I watched Joan’s face as Bee and Julia rattled on, 
and I saw how thoroughly uncongenial their talk was. 
Had I made a mistake in getting her invited to Queen’s 
Meade? Was she, as dear Friendship expressed it, 
“a fish out of water?” 

Joan had plenty of self-possession, and was free 
from that self-consciousness which often made me 
awkward and flurried in manner. 

“T think I should like to go to bed,” she said while 
Bee was playing one of Chopin’s waltzes ; “I am rather 
tired.” 

“Oh, yes,” I said; “let me come with you to your 
room,” 

“T think I can find my way,” she said, hesitating. 

I felt rather hurt that she did not want me, but I 
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left the drawing-room with her and lighted the candle 
in the hall. 

“Shall I come?” I asked. 

“Tt is not that I do not wish for you, Susie; it is” 
—and her voice faltered—‘it is that I feel so sad 
about my father. It may seem absurd to say so, but 
[ understand him so much better than Mary does. 
He does not like to be recommended so many remedies 
for his rheumatism, and does dislike to talk about it, 
and to be constantly asked whether his knee hurts 
him, and all that.” 

We were going up the wide staircase together as 
Joan said this, and at the top we met Reginald. He 
had not been in the drawing-room after dinner, and 
had a book under his arm, on his way to the school- 
room, where he often spent his evenings, 

“ Joan is tired,” I said, ‘and is going to bed.” 

“The best thing for her to do, Susie. Don’t you 
think so? Good-night, Miss Springfield,” and then 
he passed on. : 

“Reginald is not at all well. He is always getting 
returns of this fever.” 

I said this by way of apology, for Reginald had not 
spoken ten words to her at dinner, and I had said so 
much to him about her, that even with him I was 
disappointed. It is always a risk to praise one friend 
too much to another beforehand. It is very seldom 
that the said friend appears to the best advantage, or 
shows that she is worthy of the praise lavished upon her. 
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I felt chafed and angry when, on my return to the 
drawing-room, Bee said— 

“We all agree, Susie, that your dear Joan is a dull 
little thing, and so demure, as if she thought it wrong 
to laugh.” 

“ Yes,” Julia chimed in. “ And the idea of calling 
her lovely! It is a poor compliment to Bee. Didn't 
you say she was like her ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “ and I still think so, though———” 

“Though what ?” 

“There is a likeness with a difference.” 

“T should think there was a difference,” Julia said. 

Lady Helen, who was in her usual chair, leaning 
back with a magazine, over which I often saw her 
take a light after-dinner nap, now roused herself, 

“You have flattered your friend in the picture you 
showed me, Susan.” 

“Yes, indeed,” Julia exclaimed; “and I wish you 
had flattered me in the same way. T hate my BORA 
Don’t you, mother ? ” 

“Tt is not nearly handsome enough,” Lady Helen 
said calmly. “I think Sir Thomas Hastings is a 
good judge, and he said he should hardly have 
known it was intended for you if he had seen it in 
an exhibition.” 

This was not very encouraging, and I sat in silence 
for another half-hour, during which Bee played, with 
almost faultless execution, some of Schumann’s and 
Chopin’s mazurkas and waltzes. Her playing was 
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like herself, rapid and brilliant ; but there was no soul 
in it, and this evening especially it jarred upon me. 

When I left the room, I thought I must go to the 
schoolroom and find out what Reginald thought of 
Joan. Surely Ae would have eyes to see what the 
others missed. He was reading by the light of a 
little lamp with a green shade, which made his face 
look paler than ever. 

“ Reginald,” I said, “what do you think of her? 
Js she like what I described? I know ”—I went on in 
that hurried manner of mine, which was always against 
me when I felt anything very deeply —“I know that 
she did not appear to advantage this evening, and she 
was silent when they were all talking; and they have 
been saying all kinds of disagreeable things about her. 
Oh, I wish—yes, I really wish I had never brought 
her here. What do you think, Reginald ?” 

“ Precisely what I thought when you first showed 
me ‘Innocence, ” he said. 

“ Oh, I am glad!” I exclaimed. “I thought you 
too might be inclined to disparage her.” 

Reginald laughed. 

‘You take foolish, indiscriminate criticism too 
seriously about your friends and your pictures, Susie. 
What does it matter?” 

“Tt hurts me,” I said; “it makes me feel some- 
times about my pictures that I will never take up 
a brush again. Julia is so angry because I have not 
made her lovely enough; but it is worse to hear them 
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talking of Joan as they do, when she is so infinitely 
superior to them.” 

“Well,” Reginald said, “if it really is so, nothing 
will alter it. So, why make yourself unhappy about it?” 

*‘T love to have her appreciated,” I said; “and I 
hate to hear them speaking of her as they did in the 
drawing-room this evening.” 

“Do not show what you feel too much, Susie,” 
Reginald said, “or you will only provoke more oppo- 
sition. Silence is golden. We have too little of it in 
this house, except in one instance.” 

“You mean your father ?” 

Reginald nodded, Then he said— 

‘*T am more anxious about him than ever.” 

‘“¢ Does he tell you anything definite ? ” 

“ Nothing very definite, but he has great anxieties; 
and I don’t know that I ought to say so, but he has 
no one to share them.” 

“* He has you,” I said. 

“And what am I—broken down and useless? I 
_ shall have to give up soldiering I believe, and what to 
take to instead I don’t know.” 

“I thought you were going to try for an ex- 
_ change.” 

“So I thought, but this man we consulted says 
I shan’t be fit for any service at home or abroad 
for another year. Good night, Susie, Don’t make 
troubles for yourself; they come fast enough without 
being made.” 
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“1 don’t know what you mean,” I said. 

The tears came into my eyes. Was Reginald also 
going against me ? 

** T mean, don’t make it a grievance that other people 
don’t see your friends in the light you see them; and 
as to your pictures, it is good to be criticised and found 
fault with. All praise and no blame is very unwhole- 
some, depend upon it, and weakens the character.” 

“Then my character ought to be a strong one,” I 
said. “Good night!” 

When I got to my own room, I found Friendship 
there. She did not like to give up the old custom, 
and, to please her, I let her brush my hair every night. 
I was not in a serene frame of mind, and spoke to 
the dear old woman irritably. 

“ Don’t bang my head with the brush, Friendship ; 
you don’t know how it hurts me.” 

“Well, I’ve brushed’ your hair often enough since 
you were a baby, and I never heard before I banged 
your head.” 

“Tt is true, nevertheless,” I said. Then, after a 
silence, “ Have you seen Miss Joan?” 

“Yes; she sent the housemaid to call me when 
she went to her room, and said I could do all she 
wanted. I thought it very pretty of her, and she 
talked so nicely to me, and told me about her papa, 
and how sorry she was to part from him, She is a 
dear young lady, and if there were more like her, the 
world would be a better place.” 
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“ Yes, that is true,” I replied; “but I am afraid 
Miss Joan won’t be happy here.” 

“*She will make herself happy wherever she is,” 
Friendship said. “Of course, she felt strange to-night, 
and this isn’t a house to feel at home in. There's not 
what I call reality in it. Do you know, I wish I had 
never come sometimes, and then, when I see you, I 
am glad I did come. And we'll be having Master 
Johnnie here soon, I suppose—bless him. He has 
been a naughty boy in his time, but I can’t help 
loving him. I always hope he will make a home 
for you and me some day, when he is a lawyer or 
clergyman,” . 

That gay, careless Johnnie should ever make a home 
for any one was so unlikely, that I laughed at the idea. 

“He will look after himself first,” I said, “so 
don’t trust to any home he may make for you or me, 
Friendship.” 

When Friendship was gone I sat down to meditate, 
as was often my custom. I felt I had need to take 
Reginald’s advice, and not make my own troubles. 
Yet I would rather he had not spoken to me in that 
way. ‘There was no doubt at all that I loved the un- 
wholesome praise of which he spoke, and no doubt 
either that 1 was unreasonable to be angry because 
my picture was not appreciated. Aunt Susan’s words 
came back to me—‘“ You are weak-hearted, Susan. I 
always think of you when I pray that prayer in the 
Litany.” i. 
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This over-sensitiveness of nature, which is vulgarly 
called being “thin-skinned,” was doubtless a besetting 
failing of mine. It gave me unnecessary pain, and 
very often that pain was quite unintentional on the 
part of those who caused it. It was strange that, fully 
conscious of my own deficiencies as an artist, I did not 
like to hear my pictures criticised by outsiders. In 
my secret heart I did not think Julia’s portrait a suc- 
cess; why, then, should I resent her telling me that it 
was a failure? It had been the same about Johnnie in 
times past. I knew perfectly well that he was un- 
trustworthy, and in several instances had told a direct 
lie; yet I had shielded him from blame again and 
again, and at the expense of honesty, if not of abso- 
lute truthfulness. His letters to me were short, and 
seldom extended over the second page, and I really 
knew nothing about him, though I had to persuade 
myself he was getting on well. 

I began to dread, rather than look forward to, his 
arrival for the holidays, and could only hope we should 
get through them without some trouble as to his con- 
duct. His behaviour to Mr, Chamberlayne at Exeter 
had won a good opinion from him, and I expected that, 
at any rate, he would be careful not to lose it. 

I wondered what Reginald would think of him, and 
then it struck me what great stress I set upon all that 
Reginald said and did. We had been so much to- 
gether, and had shared so many interests ; he had 
read aloud to me while I worked at my pictures, and 
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we had discussions about what we read, and difference 
of opinion which gave a flavour to our intercourse. 

And now a third person was to be introduced into 
the study. Joan was to come and enter into all our 
pursuits. Had I not wished for her presence, longed 
for it, and looked forward to it, ever since I had been 
at Queen’s Meade? and yet, now that the desire was 
granted, was it to prove as a very tree of life ? 

I cannot say now what made me, on this the first 
evening of her coming, fall into this train of thought ; 
but there are no doubt forecasts of the things to come, 
shadows in our minds, for which we cannot account; 
and on this the first night when Joan had arrived at 
Queen’s Meade, I lay down to rest with anything but 
a quiet mind. So mixed were my feelings that I can- 
not even now define what they were. Uneasiness and 
dissatisfaction with myself was, I think, prominent, 
and I turned restlessly on my pillow, and when 
sleep came, 1 was troubled with confused dreams— 
dreams in which Joan, and Reginald, and Johnnie 
were constantly passing before my mental vision in 
ever-shifting confusion. Once I woke from a vivid 
dream that I was standing before the picture of “ In- 
nocence,” and cried, “The doves are gone—the doves 
have flown away.” Was it that peace had taken to 
itself wings like the doves of my dream ? 


CHAPTER XVIII 
PENSHURST 


FRESH as a flower in spring Joan appeared the next 
morning. She had thrown off the sadness of the 
previous night, and took her share in the conversation 
at breakfast. 

It was a lovely summer day, and when we all dis- 
persed after breakfast, she said— 

“T should like to go out. Can you come?” 

I was only too glad to comply with her request, 
and, with my arm linked in hers, I went with her on 
the terrace, and showed’ her the very spot where I had 
stood with Mr. Paston years before, and taken my first 
lesson in the art of “seeing.” 

“Tt is a beautiful place,” she said. “It must be a 
change for you from the little dull house in Dix 
Fields, The people who live here ought to be happy. 
Bee looks happy enough, but Miss Harcourt doesn’t, 
nor Lady Helen neither.” 

“They are so fond of society,” I said. “If there 
are people staying in the house they are quite different. 
The house is generally full from Saturday to Monday, 
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are sure to be some next Sunday. It is no day of 
rest here, as it was with you in Exeter, with the ten 
bells chiming for service.” 

“ Are they very fashionable people here?” Joan 
asked. 

“Yes; Lady Helen and Julia think a great deal of 
dress and grand things. But, you know, though I 
live here, I do not really belong to them—except to 
Reginald.” 

Joan laughed, 

“ Are you his especial property ? ” 

“Qh, we like the same things and enjoy the same 
books, and he reads while I paint. I am sure you 
will like him when you know him. He is bearing 
his illness so bravely, and never grumbles, though, of 
course, it is terribly hard to face the fact that he will 
never be fit to return to India. The fever, of which 
he nearly died, is always coming back; he had a bad 
attack last week. Here he comes,” I said. 

Reginald appeared, walking slowly towards us. 

“T think I should like a drive, Susie. We can 
have the pony-carriage, I find; you and I, and Miss 
Springfield, if she will honour us with ace company. 
Suppose we drive to Penshurst.” 

“But this is not the day when it is shown, 
Reginald.” 

“We can take father’s card, and that will admit us, 
and I hear Lord de Lisle is away. What do you say, 
Miss Springfield ?” 
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“J shall like to see Penshurst beyond anything,” 
she said. 

So to Penshurst we went, we three. It was our first 
expedition together, and we were very happy. 

The low basket-carriage was drawn by a sober bay 
pony, who, although very quiet, could get over the 
ground at a fair pace. 

I know that descriptions of places are apt to be 
tedious, and it may be that the home of the Sidneys 
is familiar to some who read my story. 

On this summer day I shall never forget its 
charm; all the glory of the trees in full leaf, the 
famous trees under which Waller’s Sacharissa paced, 
set off the grey walls of that “haunt of ancient 
peace.” 

Our card admitted us, and we were allowed to 
wander in the pleasance and walk along the terrace 
raised above it, where often, in the days of long 
ago, Mary, Countess of Pembroke, had walked with 
that brave knight and perfect gentleman, her brother 
Philip. 

The whole place is full of associations with the 
noble race of Sidney, and as their portraits looked 
down at me from the walls, they seemed to live again, 
and Sir Philip especially, with his grave, earnest eyes, 
seemed to come to me with a message from the far 
past, and tell me to fight a brave battle against silly 
and selfish aims. 

I lingered long in the spacious hall, one of the 
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oldest left of early English times, with its oaken 
rafters, and the open-hearth in the centre, where the 
yule-logs had been lighted for many a Christmas 
merrymaking in the days of the Sidneys long ago. 

I seemed to see all that goodly company gathered 
there, and hear the voices of joy and gladness making 
the old rafters ring again. 

I was so lost in my meditations on the past that I 
forgot the present, and turning, saw I was alone, and 
that Reginald and Joan had left me. I thought very 
likely they had gone through the courtyard under the 
entrance-tower to the park, which lay smiling beyond ; 
and taking my sketch-book, I went out into the full 
sunshine, inquiring of the porter, who stood there, if 
that was the way to Sacharissa’s walk. 

“Yes,” the man said, “and a young lady and gentle- 
man crossed by yonder path not long ago.” 

“They will think me stupid to stay behind,” I 
thought, and I hastened across the grass to the 
entrance of the beech-wood. 

The “lordly beeches” were in their full prime of 
beauty, and their huge trunks stood up on a golden 
bronze carpet, made by the fallen leaves of many an 
autumn. 

I looked for a place where to make my sketch, and, 
recalling Mr. Paston’s words, I sat down on a felled 
tree, to study what was before me before I began 
to paint. 

Presently I saw coming towards me Reginald and 
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Joan. They seemed to be in earnest talk, and they 
did not notice me. They stopped under the spread- 
ing boughs of one of the beeches, Reginald leaning 
against the trunk, Joan standing upright by his 
side. A ray of the brilliant sunshine pierced the 
thick branches and illuminated Joan’s white gown 
till it shone like silver, and her hair like burnished 
gold. 

My picture was ready for me, and the words came 
to my lips, “A dove with silver wings and her feathers 
like gold.” But my sketch-book lay on my knee, and 
my brush idle in my hand. 

Somehow that picture was not to be painted then, 
not even sketched. But it was preserved where it 
has never faded in-memory of that sunny morning 
under the Penshurst beeches. 

I do not know how long I sat thus, or how long 
they stood as I have described, but I was awoke from 
my dream by Reginald’s voice— 

“Why, Susie, we wondered what had become of 
you. Oh, I see!—sketching, of course.” Then, as he 
came nearer and looked over my shoulder, he said, 
“‘ A blank page! that is too bad. I am sure you could 
make a good picture of, these old beeches, and draw 
Waller’s Sacharissa under them.” 

“ T was not in the mood,” I said; “but I shall carry 
away the picture in my mind. Joan will stand for 
Sacharissa.” 

“ We ought to be hungry by this time,” Reginald 
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said. “Let us go to the inn and order a good 
luncheon.” 

Joan put her hand on my arm as we crossed the 
path to the castle again, and said— 

“JT am glad we came; only why did you stay be- 
hind and leave us? We wanted you.” 

She spoke as if the “we” referred to some one she 
had known for months, instead of a day. But a day 
serves sometimes to kindle the fires of a friendship to 
do which months fail. It was so in this case. It is 
from this summer day at Penshurst that I can date 
a change that was slowly stealing into my life, and 
with such subtle steps that I was then, and for some 
time after, unconscious of it. 

We were very merry over our luncheon at the 
dear, quaint, old hostel of the Sidney Arms; and then 
we explored the church, and were kindly invited in 
to tea at the rectory. There seemed no end to the 
beauties which came upon us at every turn. The 
rectory garden, with its clipped yew hedges, its 
lovely roses, and, above all, its beds of wonderful 
carnations, were a Vision of beauty. 

There is a path leading into the castle grounds by 
an ancient gateway, and through this the “family” 
used to come to service—do come still, no doubt. 

The dear little Princess Elizabeth, Charles I.’s 
daughter, found peace in the short interval she spent 
at Penshurst—a refuge from the storms and sorrows 
of her young life, which ended so soon after she 
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was taken from Lady Leicester’s loving. care by the 
order of the men who had been the instruments of her 
father’s murder. 

The memories which wake to life at Penshurst 
are too numerous to write of here; but it and its 
history are well worth careful study, as the place where 
the Sidneys have lived and loved and suffered. 

This excursion of ours was the first of many that 
followed it, and it was extraordinary how well satisfied 
every one else was to leave us to ourselves. 

Bee called us the “Three Graces,” and wondered 
what we could find to talk about. Julia was so much 
occupied with her own concerns that she really 
scarcely noticed whether we were in the room or 
not; for Julia was now engaged to be married to 
Sir Thomas Hastings, who had said he should not 
have known my portrait if he had seen it in an 
exhibition. 

There is always some interest felt in the engage- 
ment of a member of a family, more especially when 
it is the first of a number of sisters. 

In this instance there was not much romance in 
the matter. Sir Thomas Hastings was by no means 
young, and was very much shorter than the tall and 
stately Julia. He was decidedly dull, and his chief 
interest centred in horses, of which he had two or 
three at the Calverley Hotel at Tunbridge, which he 
made his headquarters. d 

Julia looked her best on horseback, and I well 
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remember watching her ride off with Sir Thomas on 
the afternoon of the last day of July. 

“How handsome Ju looks,” Reginald said. “I 
hope that old man will make her happy.” 

“You must not call him old, Reginald,” Bee said. 
“ We are told he is only forty.” 

“Forty, with nine added, I expect; but that is a 
very respectable age.” 

I had been daily expecting to hear from Johnnie. 
The school term ended on the 3rd of July, and I 
was hoping, and yet fearing, he might come without 
giving warning of his appearance. 

I was on the terrace just before dinner that even- 
ing when I met Mr. Chamberlayne. He was pacing 
up and down, with his hands folded at his back and 
his head bent. I was close by his side before he 
noticed me. 

“Have you heard from Dr. Buckley?” I said, 
“ When is Johnnie coming ?” 

“No; but the school reports do not generally come 
till the boy returns. Have you heard from Johnnie 
lately ?” 

“No,” I said; “and when he did write, he said 
nothing of ‘any interest.” 

“T hope he is doing well,” Mr. Chamberlayne replied. 
“ But although I was pleased with him at Exeter, 
he is not a boy in whom I should place unlimited 
confidence.” 

“TI think he has improved very much during the 
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last year,” I said. ‘“ He is the nearest to me in the 
world. Without Johnnie, I should have literally no 
one related to me.” 

“ Poor little Susie! Do you feel lonely here? I 
had hoped you would learn to feel at home with 
us.” 

“With you, yes, dear Pater—oh! yes. But you 
know people all go their own way, and—well, it is 
not likely they should care much for me—I am only 
Susan !” 

“You, and Joan and Reginald seem to suit each 
other,” Mr. Chamberlayne said. 

“Yes, we have been very happy; but you know 
a month of Joan’s visit is gone, and there is only 
one month left. And Reginald is talking of going 
away.” 

“ Where ?” Mr, Chamberlayne asked. 

* Oh, don’t you know he is going to sell out of the 
army, and study for a clergyman? He says he is sure 
by what the doctor said to him last time that he will 
never be any use as a soldier, and that he might do 
_ very well with a quiet life. Besides, he has lately— 
ever since he was so dangerously ill—thought a good 
deal about religion.” 

“J think this may have made a strong tie between 
him and your friend Joan,” Mr. Chamberlayne 
said. 

“Yes, Joan is so good, and yet she never says 
much about serious things; but you can’t be with 
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her without feeling that she is different from most 
girls—different, and far above them.” 

“This house is not exactly the place to strengthen 
any one in their faith,” Mr. Chamberlayne said, with 
a sigh. “I try to keep up some appearance of reli- 
gion by these short prayers every morning with the 
household. But, you see, Susie, I have often only 
the servants present, and you, and lately Miss Spring- 
field.” 

“ Reginald has not been able to get down so early,” 
I said. 

“No, no, poor fellow! I don’t blame him; but it 
is these large parties on Saturdays and the Sunday 
luncheons which are so hard on the servants—and 
yet I cannot stop them. But it may be, Susan, that 
everything will stop before long, and then———” 

He did not finish; for wheels were heard at the 
side of the house, and a voice I well knew said, “ Yes, 
pay the cab, please,” to one of the servants; and then, 
in another moment, Johnnie had come round the corner 
of the house, and I had flown to greet him. 

He was taller and handsomer than ever, and I felt 
proud of my brother. 

Johnnie had nothing of the hobble-de-hoy about him. 
He had really perfect manners, and an air and bearing 
that might have suited five-and-twenty. 

Mr. Chamberlayne greeted him warmly, and said 
he would show him his room. 

I thought he kissed me in a somewhat perfunc- 
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tory manner, and I felt a little chilled and dis- 
appointed. = 

Was it always to be my fate to expect more than I 
received from those to whom I gave so much? For 
from his babyhood to this hour I had given Johnnie 


a heart full of sisterly love. 


CHAPTER XIX 
A VAIN SEARCH 


JOHNNIE’S arrival did not make much difference to me. 
He soon made his way with Beatrice, and seemed to 
prefer her society to ours. 

“T call him a delightful boy,” Bee said; “and we 
all say it is a pity he was not the girl and you the 
boy. He is so handsome.” 

“And I am not!” I said, finishing her sentence for 
her. ‘‘I do not want you to tell me this.” 

“You need not be so cross. Of course, with your 
figure you are distinguished-looking. I was thinking 
of your face, but I dare say,” in a voice meant to be 
one of consolation, “you have your admirers ; ie then, 
you know, you are a genius.” 

I remembered the day long ago when, irritated by 
Beatrice, I had slapped her face. I did not do that 
now, but I said angrily— 

“Tf you have nothing more agreeable to say, I wish 
you would leave me in peace.” 

“ Well, I could say something still less agreeable if 
I liked, but that will keep,” she said, as with one of 
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her rippling laughs, the echo of her mother’s, she left 
the schoolroom. 

I was at my easel putting some finishing touches to 
my picture, painted from memory, of Sacharissa’s beech 
avenue, when the door opened, and this time Johnnie 
came in. He threw himself down on the sofa and 
said— 

“Where are your two friends, Susie ?” 

“ They are in the garden, I think,” 

“ Why are you not with them?” 

“ Because I wanted to finish this picture.” 

“ Qh, let me look.” He left the sofa, and came and 
stood behind me. “I suppose you intend that man to 
be Reginald Harcourt; it is awfully flattering. The 
girl is more like, but- not half as good as some of 
your portraits.” 

“Tt isn’t meant for a portrait.” 

“Tsn’'t it? Is it what you call a fancy picture?” 

“If you like to say so—yes !” 

“Well, and if you must know, I hate that fellow 
Reginald. He is an awful prig, and tried to lecture 
me, preach to me last Sunday, because I didn’t go to 
church with you. I thought it great impudence, and 
so I told him. I have enough chapel and church- 
going at school.” 

“You might do worse than make a friend of Regi- 
nald,” I said; “he is a friend worth having.” 

“ So Joan Springfield seems to think. I wonder 
you aren’t jealous, Susan ; but,” he went on, “I want | 
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you to do something for me. I am rather hard up, 
and I should be glad if you could lend me a few 
pounds.” 

“A few pounds! O Johnnie! what can you want 
money for? You have your allowance; and you know 
I sent you some money for two little pictures I sold 
in Exeter.” 

“That’s an age ago. Come, Susie, don’t be disoblig- 
ing; you are always so kind to me, and you see I have 
no. one in the world belonging to me but you. What- 
ever I turn out, I shall say it was all from the wretched 
time I had with Aunt Susan. She worried me into 
things I should never have done if it had not been out 
of a sort of pleasure I had in setting her at defiance. 
While you were having a good time here, I was a 
neglected boy, and often did not care what became of 
me. Then when you came to Exeter I behaved better, 
just because I felt you loved me, and were always kind 
to me. You are the dearest and best of sisters, Susie, 
and I know you will get me out of this scrape.” 

“ You had better tell Mr. Chamberlayne about it; 
he is your guardian.” 

‘*No;. that would ruin me. I wouldn’t let him 
know. I promise if you will help me this once, I'll 
never ask you again.” 

“ How much is it?” I asked. 

“Only fifteen pounds.” 

“O Johnnie! that is more than I could possibly 
give you. What can you want it for? I am so un- 
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happy about you. I did so hope you were doing 
well.” 

“SoLIam. Iam in the Sixth Form, and my work 
is—well, better than any of the other fellows.” 

“But what does that matter, Johnnie, if you are 
doing wrong in other ways ?” 

‘* My dear Susie, don’t think I am worse than other 
fellows. You don’t know how they think nothing of 
betting and gambling, and I owe two fellows money 
which they have gained and I have lost; it might 
have been the other way, and then nobody need have 
minded. If you will help me this once, Susie, I 
promise to be quite different. I won’t touch a card 
again.” 

“ But, Johnnie, you cannot have carried on this at 
school.” 

“Rather not; it was in the holidays at Easter, 
when I went to stay with one of my chums at—at— 
Plymouth.” 

“ He must be a dreadfully low companion for you. 
Don’t have any more to do with him.” 

“He is a big swell, I can tell you. The house is 
almost as fine as this. You needn’t think he is beneath 
me, and he has been awfully kind to me. He would 
not press me for the money, only he can’t help it.” 

“Kind to you!” I said. “Kind! O Johnnie, he 
has been your worst enemy.” 

Johnnie tried to laugh. 


“You take it too seriously, Susie; you do indeed, 
c0) 
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my dear sister. You know nothing of the world; I 
assure you you don’t.” 

“If knowledge of the world means thinking lightly 
of dishonesty and gambling, I am glad indeed I do 
know nothing of it ; and for you, a boy of sixteen, to 
talk to me, older as I am by two years, in this way, is 
quite absurd, or would be absurd if it were not so 
dreadfully sad. I think I must tell Mr. Chamberlayne 
all about it.” 

“Then if you do that I shall cut it, and you will, 
perhaps, never know what becomes of me. I did 
think, Susie, that you loved me and cared for me. 
However, there’s an end of it. I give you to this 
time on Thursday to think abont it, and if you can 
find the money, well and good; if not, I shall, as I 
say, cut it, and be off to the other end of the world, 
and you will never see me again.” 

With this Johnnie flung himself out of the room. 

Now was my time. Was I to be weak or strong? 
Was I to keep this miserable story of my only brother 

_to myself, or should I take it at once to his guardian, 
and lay the whole thing before him ? 

I had an allowance which was quite enough for all 
I wanted, but of my last quarter's I had only five 
pounds left, and the twenty-ninth of pomp was 
still far off. 

I laid down my brush; it seemed impossible for 
me to do more to my picture then, and I thought I 
would rin out into the grounds, for I had often found 
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exercise useful when I was depressed about myself or 
my work, or vexations of any kind. And it did strike 
me, as I went upstairs to fetch my hat, that some sort 
of intangible barrier had risen the last week or two 
between me and Joan. 

What was it? I was afraid to look into my own 
heart for an answer. Could it be that I was jealous 
—jealous that Reginald seemed to care too much for 
her society—that continually now, instead of sitting 
in the schoolroom reading and talking while I worked, 
they went out together, saying some times, “ Come soon, 
Susie; don’t lose all this fine morning in the house.” 

Reginald had said this to-day, and I had answered 
that I must correct something in my picture that did 
not please me; and then I remembered that Joan had 
said nothing, and that five minutes afterwards I had 
seen them from the window together. 

Jealous! Oh, was I really jealous? Could I 
grudge either of my best friends what gave them 
pleasure ? 

Since Joan had come, Reginald had been so much 
brighter and more hopeful about his future, and I was 
not the only one who noticed this. Friendship and 
Nana saw it, and Nana was pleased, because she 
thought that now Reginald would only get an ex- 
change of regiment, and not give up the service 
altogether; for it had always been Nana’s pride that 
“her dear boy” was a soldier. He was to be one 
still, though enrolled under another Captain. 
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I went into the garden, and then, as the day was 
so bright, it tempted me to go on to Tunbridge Wells. 
I wanted some new brushes, and this was an excuse 
for going so far. r 

I walked quickly, and the air and exercise helped 
to clear away the clouds of vexation and anxiety. I 
bought what I wanted, and went to the post-office to 
get some stamps and writing-paper. 

As I stood by the counter waiting for my turn to 
be served, I heard the ‘conversation of two gentlemen, 
which arrested my attention. 

“There was a panic on the Stock Exchange yester- 
day.” 

“Yes; and they say a lot of these new Companies 
are smashing up one after another like a pack of cards. 
If one goes, the rest must follow; and the Blank 
Bank is shaky, so they say.” 

I don’t know what made me listen so attentively, 
and I saw that one of the gentlemen had noticed it. 
I felt guilty of eaves-dropping, and hastily gathering 
up my parcels, left the post-office. 

It really was no concern of mine, I thought, and I 
wished I had not listened. 

All the way back to Queen’s Meade I was wondering 
what Companies they were which were going to smash. 
I knew very little, if anything, about these things, but 
I had an uncomfortable feeling that Mr. Chamberlayne 
had an interest in several. For the moment Johnnie’s 
request for money fell into the background, and I 
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wished I could see Reginald, to tell him what I had 
heard at the post-oflice. 

I was late for luncheon, and found some guests had 
arrived who were to stay to dine and sleep, and I knew 
there were others invited to meet them at dinner. 

I heard Lady Helen saying— 

“JT am sorry my husband is not here, as he quite 
hoped to be, but he had to go into the City to-day on 
some business.” Then, with the inevitable little laugh, 
“Tt is all a mystery to me what business in the City 
means.” 

“It means a good deal to some of us,” an old 
gentleman at Lady Helen’s right hand said. “A little 
too much sometimes, and things are looking rather 
dark just now.” 

I thought of what I had heard at the post-office at 
Tunbridge Wells, and wondered if it had any connec- 
tion with Mr. Chamberlayne’s being in London that 
day; for he generally was at home when people were 
expected to luncheon. 

“My husband will be here by tea-time,” Lady 
Helen said, “if not before.” And then she asked 
whether the ladies of the party would like a drive, 
and calling Reginald, said, “You must take care of 
Mr, Ambrose and Captain Blake in your father’s 
absence.” 

Reginald had been leaving the room with Joan, and 
now turned back to perform his duties. 

All luncheon-time I had watched my brother and 
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Beatrice with some astonishment. Johnnie looked as 
if there was not a care in the world, and Bee was 
laughing and merry, pleased at Johnnie’s evident 
admiration. To Beatrice all admirers were welcome, 
whether boys of sixteen or old men of mature age, 

The ladies of the party had preceded us to the 
drawing-room, and Joan coming up to me, said— 

“ Let us have a nice quiet afternoon together, Susie.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I shall be so glad, for somehow I 
have not seen much of you the last week or two.” 

And now there was a sudden return of the three 
ladies into the hall, and Lady Helen said— 

“Mrs. Blake has dropped a brooch which she values, 
The servants will find it. Do not trouble yourself to 
look for it.” 

“Oh, but I must find it. It is one my husband 
gave me, and I would not lose it for worlds.” 

“ What is it like?” Joan said. 

“Tt has a sapphire set in pearls bad little brilliants, 
The sapphire is a very valuable one.’ 

A search was at once instituted in the Linihonboor, 
in the hall, on the stairs, and in the drawing-room, 
and all in vain. 

“ Are you sure you had it, Mrs. Blake ?” 

“Quite sure ; 3 it fastened my ollerabte. Oh yes, I 
am quite sure.” 

Captain Blake now came with the assurance to 
every one that his wife would be certain to find it on 
her dressing-table when she got home; that she was 
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known to be careless, and that she was always think- 
ing she had lost her properties, and finding them again 
after every one had hunted high and low. 

Poor little Mrs. Blake was not to be consoled, and 
she was almost in tears as she said it was most unkind 
of her husband to say she lost everything. She had 
possessed the brooch in question for ten years. 

“You gave it to me soon after we were married.” 

“ Well, don’t make any more fuss about it. It is 
sure to turn up, and you are giving every one a lot of 
trouble.” 

There seemed no more to be said. The brooch was 
lost, and all efforts to persuade Mrs. Blake that she 
had not worn it that day were useless; and indeed 
Joan told me she had sat opposite to her at luncheon, 
and remembered noticing the brilliant colour of the 
sapphire. 

“Shall we go out or stay at home?” Joan said. 

“J think we had better go out; it is nice to talk 
when we are walking.” 

So we went along the road and across the field 
where long ago I had trotted off to find my way to 
Exeter, when I had resented Bee’s strictures on my 
infantine works of art. I recalled it all to Joan, and 
we found on the common the very same big boulder 
under which I had fallen asleep, and where dice 
found me and carried me home. 

We sat down on the very spot, and when I had 
finished the history of my flight, Joan said— 
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“ Reginald has always been your great friend, hasn’t 
he?” 

“ Always from that time.” 

Then there was a pause, and presently Joan said— 

“He seems quite determined to take orders in the 
Church and give up the army. He has talked to me 
about it, and I am going to tell my father about him. 
He will be able to advise him better than I can.” 


CHAPTER ‘XX 
A LOST BROOCH 


I wad wished Joan and Reginald to like each other 
and appreciate one another, and my wish was granted. 
I could not help a feeling of uneasiness, though at the 
time I could not have put it into words. Joan knew 
more about Reginald’s hopes and fears as to his future 
than I did, and I felt ‘‘ out in the cold.” 

I was not angry; why should I be? I did not 
even resent what, as Joan went on to talk of Reginald, 
I felt showed that she was a great deal more in his 
confidence than I was; but there was a soreness of 
heart when I heard from Joan what I should have 
liked to hear first from Reginald. When we care 
very much for any friend, we do not like to hear about 
what intimately concerns them from a third person. 

Perhaps some who read this story of my life may have 
felt like me, and had to do battle with what, after all, 
is a purely selfish feeling. This battle, this struggle, 
began for me as Joan and I walked homewards, and 
I do not think she had any idea of what was passing 
in my mind. It has been said that, as no two faces 


can be found exactly alike, so in our complex nature 
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no two experiences are precisely the same ; but in all 
salient points I do think over-sensitive and susceptible 
natures are alike, and that is why the study of other 
lives is useful for us all. This is why even the story 
of a life like mine may be helpful to some who read 
it, as I go on to tell it as simply as I can. 

On our return to Queen’s Meade, Reginald met us 
at the lodge gate. 

“That brooch has not been found,” he said, “ and 
it is a very valuable one to Mrs. Blake on every 
account, and there is a telegram from my father that 
he is not coming home to-night.” 

“You will have to take the head of the table, 
Reginald,” I said. 

“Yes, worse luck. I do hate all the fuss of these 
long dinners, taking up so much time, and every one 
nibbling at entries, and eating twice as much as they 
want.” 

“JT wonder what-is detaining Pater in London. 
He always makes a point of coming home when 
people are dining here.” 

“Yes; I hope he ig not ill; he looked very far 
from well yesterday,” 

“Let us go and have tea in the nursery, Susie, with 
Nana and Friendship ; we shall get out of the draw- 
ing-room tea-party, and enjoy ourselves. What do 
you say ?” he asked, turning to Joan. 

“T shall like it very much.” 

“Come on, then, we can go in by the side door by 
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the schoolroom and up the back-stairs, or we may be 
caught.” 

“ Do you know where Johnnie is?” I asked. 

“He is playing le preua chevalier to Bee, 1 believe. 
Bee is always glad to secure an admirer.” 

“Ts it not extraordinary to think Johnnie is only 
sixteen ; he is far more like twenty, or even older.” 

“ Yes, it is amusing enough,” was Reginald’s reply, 
“but he will find his level in time. Captain Blake 
has already administered a wholesome snub, though 
I am afraid it has not made much impression.” 

“Tt seems like old times,” Nana said, as she busied 
herself to get tea ready. ‘“ Now make yourselves 
comfortable. Miss Springfield is the stranger, and she 
must have the old rocking-chair; Master Reginald 
will give it up to her, | know. And, Miss Susie, you 
must have the basket-chair. I am always saying I 
will cover the cushions with fresh chintz, but it is not 
often we have tea-parties in the nursery now-a-days. 
Miss Beatrice is too much of the fashionable young 
lady to come, and Miss Julia never cared for it—she 
was always what I call ‘ready grown-up;’ and when 
her ladyship said she was late in coming out, I said 
to myself “she never was in.’ Miss Julia will soon be 
Lady Hastings, and I know no one who will suit the 
title better.” 

Nana talked with the freedom of an old servant ; 
and indeed she was more than a servant; she was like 
Friendship—a true friend, Friendship was summoned 
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from the inner nursery to tea. She was shy at first, 
and tried to refuse to sit down at the table, she would 
wait till we had finished, she said. 

“ And spoil all the fun,” Reginald declared. Then 
he put the chair for her next mine, and told her she 
was to see that I had the bottom piece of the hot cake ; 
“For I remember, Susie,” he said, “when you were a 
little girl, you always tried to wait till Bee and I had 
despatched the top slices.” 

With many such little reminiscences of early days 
exchanged with Nana, Reginald made our tea-party 
very pleasant. He seemed in good spirits, far better 
spirits than he had been for some time, and we were 
infected by it. We laughed at trifles, and told stories 
of our childhood, and were very happy. 

Joan,the brightest and happiest of us all, was asking 
for more stories of me and my attempts at art. She 
was delighted when Nana produced a portrait of 
herself in a gold frame, under which was written— 
“Susan fecit,” with the date. It was grotesque 
enough to make us all laugh; but Friendship agreed 
with Nana that it was wonderful for a child of eight 
years old, and very like as to the cap and apron. 

** Anyhow I value it,” Nana said; then, with a 
sigh, “I wish they were all children again. Don’t 
you, Mrs. Friendship ? ” 


“Well,” said dear Friendship wisely, “none of us 


can stand still, young or old. We are all going on, 
and time don’t stop for any of us.) Where’s Master 
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Johnnie, Miss Susan? I wish he had been here, that 
ido” 

“ He is gone for a walk with Miss Bee,” Nana said. 
“I watched them from the window, and thought they 
were a pretty pair; for your brother, Miss Susan, looks 
as old as Miss Bee.” 

Almost as she spoke the door opened, and both the 
truants came in. Johnnie went straight up to Friend- 
ship and gave her a kiss, complimented Nana on her 
delightful nursery, and finally asked if he might have 
a cup of tea and some of her home-made jam. 

“ Why, of course, sir. I am proud to see you, but 
you must let me make some fresh tea. Miss Bee, 
why didn’t you come before ? ” 

“TI did not know you had a tea-party, Nana. You 
should have invited us. I have been showing Johnnie 
all the lions of Tunbridge Wells, and we have drunk 
the waters, and strutted up and down the Pantiles, 
and listened to a band—quite doing the right thing. 
But, oh! I am so tired,” she said. 

Joan left the rocking-chair and retired to one of 
the window-seats—not that old window-seat at the 
farther end of the room, which had been my studio 
in days past—and Bee took possession of the rocking- 
chair. 

Johnnie made himself at home, and Nana was 
evidently charmed with him. 

With all his high spirit and easy manners, I thought 
I could detect signs of an underlying anxiety, and I 
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knew that I must be prepared to give him a definite 
answer about the money the next day. 

I caught his eye once when I was looking at 
him, and saw that he turned his head quickly away, 
and I was sure I saw that his face took a deeper 
crimson. I determined to speak to him the next 
morning, and tell him that I thought it was my duty 
to tell his guardian about the money, and why he 
wanted it. 

I should be doing him no kindness to keep it 
back from Mr, Chamberlayne; indeed, placed as he 
was in the position of our guardian, I was bound to 
do so. 

As Johnnie sat by Friendship’s side, and as I saw her 
loving and admiring looks turned on him, and heard 
his pleasant way of speaking to both the old servants, 
who remembered us all as children, my heart went out 
to this my only brother, and I inwardly reproached 
myself for not being more alive to his faults, 

Bee was talking to Joan, and telling her what dress 
she was going to wear that evening; and Reginald 
came to my especial window-seat, and sat down by 
me in the old place. 

It is said that the closest friendships are those where 
one friend can say to another— 

‘Do you remember ?” 

As we go on in life, the number of these grows 
fewer and fewer. We make new friends, some of 
them very dear to us; but there is a charm in the 
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exchange of memories of youthful days which is want- 
ing in the intercourse which dates from a later time. 

“Here it was, Susie,’ Reginald said, “where I 
found you with the picture of yourself and the pony- 
cart. Do you remember how you turned it face 
downwards, and refused to let-me see it till I bribed 
you with the promise of a new paint-box ?” 

“Yes, 1 remember. You were always my best 
friend.” 

“ Were always—I hope I am mow always your 
friend.” 

Again I said “ Yes.” 

“We generally agree in our tastes and likings, ~ 
don’t we, Susie? When you used to talk to me of 
the original of ‘ Innocence, I was sceptical as to 
whether the real person could be as charming as 
the picture which her friend had shown me. And 
now ‘2 

‘** Now you know I was not painting the picture in 


too strong colours.” 

‘Yes, I was just in need of such a friend like 
Joan when she came here. It is her absolute sincerity 
and gentleness which give her such an influence. It 
is what she 7s even more than what she says that is 
her attraction. You have felt that, Susie?” 

Again I could only answer ‘‘ Yes.” 

« And she has not only read so much, but she has 
thought so much, and has lived so much in the pure 
world of her own creation. When I see the society girls 
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who have frequented this house since I came home, 
when I think of many I have known in India, I 
feel the force of the contrast between them and Joan. 
Joan,” he repeated—‘“the name suits her so well. 
There is something in a name, after all.” 

I tried to laugh, as I said— 

“T am only Susan, you know, and there is not 
much in that name.” 

“Tt suits you, Susie. I could not possibly think 
of you as Victoria or Leonora, for instance. Well, it 
is getting late. I must go and get myself ready for 
this dinner-party, and try to give my mother satisfac- 
tion. JI am always sorry for her when I think she 
would have preferred a very different son from me. 
But she has made the best of me lately, I must say.” 

“T hope the Pater is not ill,” I said, “ or that there 
is any fresh trouble about money. I heard some men 
in the post-office at Tunbridge this morning talking . 
about what they called a panic in the money market, 
and about a Bank being shaky.” 

“Did you? Well, I am afraid it is too true; but 
we must hope for the best. How that fellow Johnnie 
does talk!” he suddenly broke off to say. “Heisa 
ereat contrast to you, Susie. You don’t possess such a 
fund of small talk—your words are fewer and wiser.” 

The nursery party now broke up, and we all dis- 
persed to dress for dinner. 

As I was going to my room, I met ane Blake on 
the way to hers 
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“Ts it not very strange about my brooch?” she said. 
“T am quite confident I had it in my collar when we 
went in to luncheon. Do you think the servants are 
honest ?” 

“ As far as I know,” I replied, “quite honest.” __ 

“ Well, it is very extraordinary,” Mrs. Blake said 
: as she opened the door of her room, “and I cannot 
understand it.” 


CHAPTER XXI 
CLOUDS 


Tue dinner passed off very well. Lady Helen apolo- 
gised for her husband’s absence, and said, in a more 
gracious manner than was her wont when she spoke 
to or of Reginald, ‘‘ My son will do his best as host in 
his father’s absence.” 

We had music in the drawing-room after dinner, 
and all separated for the night—most of us, at least— 
in a state of serene satisfaction with ourselves and 
each other. 

The next day was cold and rainy; there was the 
first breath of autumn in the air, and the dahlias and 
late flowers of the departing summer hung their heads, 
heavy with moisture, while the rain kept up a ceaseless 
patter on the windows of the schoolroom. 

Joan and I were alone together when Reginald 
came in. 

“Do you know where Johnnie is gone?” he asked 
me. 

“No,” I said. 

“He is gone to London by the eleven o’clock train ; 
so Bee has just told me. What can he be up to there ?” 
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“T am sure I don’t know,” I replied. “It is very 
wrong of him to go off without telling me.” 

“He seems to have told Bee that he had to meet a 
friend there. Really these ‘young men’ of sixteen 
are more extraordinary than the young women of that 
age. The old hobble-de-hoy type seems to have died 
out. I rather prefer it. What do you say, Joan?” 

“T have had so little experience with boys,” she said, 
“for I have had no brother.” 

“To plague you.” 

“Or bless me,” she said with a smile, as she looked 
up from a bit of dainty needlework she was doing; 
for Joan, amongst her other feminine perfections, was 
an excellent needlewoman, whereas I felt all my fingers 
were thumbs when I attempted what Bee called a “ bit 
of company work” in the drawing-room of an evening. 

It seemed a longer morning than usual, and our 
“trio” was remarkably quiet and silent. 

I painted, but with little heart in my work, for I 
was wondering what Johnnie could be about in London ; 
and yet, with my usual cowardice about plain speaking, 
I felt rather relieved that I should not have to resume 
the subject of the debt, and tell him I must consult 
Mr. Chamberlayne. 

Joan plied her needle, and Reginald lay back in his 
chair with a book open on his knees; but I noticed 
that he seldom turned a page, and that he looked 
grave and sad. , 

It was a relief when Bee came in to grumble at 
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the weather, and to express her satisfaction that 
Captain and Mrs, Blake had arranged to leave after 
luncheon. 

“Mrs. Blake is so tiresome about that brooch. I 
think it is very rude of her. It seems to imply there 
is a thief in the house.” 

“Perhaps there is,” Reginald said. “We don’t 
know much about some of the servants.” 

“Qh, nonsense!” Bee said. “We shall hear that 
Mrs. Blake found the brooch on her dressing-table 
when she gets home. Mother asked her to write 
at once, and she said, in such a disagreeable voice, 
‘Of cowrse I shall. I must offer a reward to any one 
who will find it or throw any light upon its loss’ I 
don’t like little Mrs. Blake, and Sir Thomas Hastings 
is such a bore. How can Julia put up with him? 
I should be sick to death of him in a week, purring 
over her as he does, and flattering her in the broadest 
way. You don’t mind weather, Susan. Will you come 
out this afternoon? I don’t think I can endure a 
whole day at home; and Katie Leicester being away 
in Scotland, I have no one I care about to talk to.” 

“That is complimentary to us,” Reginald said. 

“Oh, you three don’t condescend to talk to me. 
You are far too clever and intellectual and—what do 
you call it ?—cultured. I begin to wish to go abroad 
again, and after next season I hope father will take 
me and mother, and you, Susie; you will like to see 
the galleries at Florence and Rome.” Then suddenly 
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breaking off, she said, “Nothing has been heard of 
father, Reginald. I suppose he will telegraph again. 
I wish he would not go so often to London on ‘ busi- 
ness. I never know what that word means quite, but 
I suppose it has to do with money.” 

“The making of money,” Joan said quickly. 

“ And the losing it,” Reginald rejoined. 

There was a cloud over the house all day. I was 
uneasy about Johnnie, more uneasy than I cared to 
confess ; and Reginald, I know, was uneasy about his 
father, for he said to me, “I should like to telegraph 
to the club to my father, if I were not afraid of 
raising a panic. I dare say he will be here by dinner- 
time.” 

Joan came to me after luncheon and said, “‘ Will you 
come out with me, Susan? If we are well buttoned 
up in waterproofs it can’t hurt us, and I should like 
to go and inquire for the gardener’s wife, who is ill.” 

I had often been with Joan at Exeter to see sick 
people who lived in the neighbourhood of the Close, 
and I never saw her to more advantage than in these 
visits. 

I was only too glad to go with her now, for I felt 
I could not spend another anxious hour pretending to 
paint and scarcely using my brush. Besides, it was 
a delight to me to have Joan to myself, and I did not 
care for the rain, which pelted down on us as we ran | 
down the drive. 

The gardener’s cottage was not inside the grounds, 
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but at a little distance up a lane opposite the lodge 
gate, and it might be a quarter of an hour’s walk from 
the house. 

“Tt is nice to get out,’ I said. “I have felt so dull 
all the morning. ‘There is nothing like fresh air and 
exercise to blow away cobwebs.” 

“Or rain to wash them away,” Joan said, laughing. 
Then more seriously she said, “I think Reginald is 
anxious about Mr. Chamberlayne.” 

“T am sure he is,” I replied; “and I wonder Lady 
Helen can be so serene and untroubled—only that is 
her way. She never fusses or flusters about anything.” 
Then I added, “I am anxious about Johnnie. It was 
so wrong of him to go off to London without saying a 
word to any one.” 

“ He certainly might have told you,” Joan said. 

“Yes; and I can’t imagine what he is doing in 
London.” 

I said this with the secret and half-confused fear 
lurking in my mind that I had some suspicion as 
to his errand. It was perhaps about that debt, and 
I had heard Reginald reading something out of a 
newspaper from some father who wished to warn others 
of people who tempted boys at school and men at 
college by offering to lend them money to get out of 
difficulties. Could Johnnie have gone to London on 
a quest like that, afraid that I should carry out my 
threat and tell Mr. Chamberlayne about his asking 
me for money ? 
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All this passed quickly through my mind as I 
walked by Joan’s side in the pouring rain; but not 
even to her, no, not to any one, could I tell of my 
brother’s incurring that debt by gambling. He was 
all I had in the world of my very own, and I could 
not bring myself to speak of his faults unless stern 
necessity obliged me to do so. 

We found the poor woman propped up with pillows 
in a chair, a baby in a cradle by her side. To my 
surprise she greeted Joan with— 

“ T was so afraid you’d find the weather too bad to 
come to-day, miss. It is like a bit of sunshine to 
see you.” 

So Joan had been to see Mrs. Combe before, and 
I had not known it. -And again I felt a strange pang 
of something akin to jealousy that she had never told 
me of these visits, and again I felt a gulf widening 
between us. Most uncalled-for and foolish, it may be 
thought, but there is a penalty to pay for a love such 
as I felt for Joan, and I said sharply— 

“You never told me you came to see Mrs. Combe.” 

“T have been three or four times; but let us put 
our cloaks in the back-kitchen, we shall give Mrs. 
Combe cold with all this damp about us.” 

I unfastened my cloak, and Joan took it with her 
own into the back-kitchen with the dripping umbrellas, 
and then returning, took a seat on a low stool, while 
I stood rather awkwardly a little apart. 

“Please to sit down, miss,’ Mrs, Combe said, “I 
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wish I could fetch one of those chairs; but I can’t get 
up, as Miss Springfield knows. The girl dusted round 
this morning, so I hope the chair is fit for you to 
sit on.” 

“Oh, yes,” I said, “ thank you;” and I brought the 
chair from the wall, where it stood with two others by 
the side of the dresser, and scraped the legs as I did 
so along the floor. 

The noise woke the baby, and it began to squeal 
and squirm in the cradle, the poor mother giving it 
a feeble rock with her foot in the hopes of quieting it. 

“ Poor little baby!” Joan said, and in a moment 
she had raised it gently from the cradle, and sat with 
it in her arms hushing it to sleep again, and swaying 
to and fro like an accomplished nurse. 

“Dear me, miss, what a trouble for you,” Mrs, 
Combe said. “I think she must be after her teeth, 
she starts and cries at the least sound ; and I have no 
more strength than a fly. I nearly fainted yesterday 
when I tried to carry her across the room.” 

You must not think of doing such a thing again,” 
Joan said. “There! she is nearly going off now; 
take her, Susie, while I get the bottle ready.” 

I had never held a baby in my life, and was quite 
frightened at the proposal. 

“Oh, I am afraid I shall drop her,” I said. 

“Nonsense! don’t be so silly,’ Joan exclaimed. 
‘‘ Hold her as if she were a doll; she is not much 
bigger.” 
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“T think she grows, miss,” the poor mother said ; 
“but I know she is very small. Dear me! how handy 
you are, Miss Springfield; but I am almost ashamed 
to let you do all this for me.” 

“You would do it for me if I were ill, and had no 
one to look after me,” Joan said. 

“ Ah! but that is different ; it isn’t right for a young 
lady like you to wait on me.” 

“T think it is quite right; and now, Susie, give me 
the baby, and I will feed her.” 

I can see Joan now, with the child on her knee, 
nursing it so deftly that Mrs. Combe said— 

“Why, you are quite like a little mother, Miss 
Springfield ; I declare it is a picture to look at you.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ and I shall try to make one.” 

“Oh, Miss Susie, I hear how wonderful your pic- - 
tures are; the servants have told me about them. Not 
that I see them often, for there is such a lot of com- 
pany at the house, they have no time to come here.” 

We were now conscious of some one looking in 
at the window, and in another moment Reginald 
tapped at the door and came in. MHe stopped on 
the threshold, and was arrested by the scene before 
him. Joan, with the now sleeping infant in her arms, 
her sweet face raised as, when Reginald came in, she 
said— 

“Hush! don’t wake her, poor little thing.” Then— 
“T hope you are not wet—it is so bad for you to get 
wet,” ; 
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“Tt is not raining so hard now; but I wish you, 
Susie, to come home at once.” 

There was something in his manner which made 
my heart beat, and when he repeated, “ Please come 
at once,” I knew something was wrong. I went to 
get my cloak and umbrella from the back-kitchen, 
and hastily putting it on, I said— 

“T am ready now.” 

He was looking with a sort of wistful tenderness 
and admiration at Joan as she sat there, and she, 
looking up at him with a sweet smile and a flush of 
colour on her cheeks, said— 

“JT want to stay a little longer, if you don’t mind. 
Mrs. Combe will be alone till her husband comes in,” 

Reginald said, “Very well; stay as long as you 
like.” 

Mrs. Combe was beginning to beg Miss Spring- 
field to go if Mr. Harcourt wanted her, she could 
manage very well if the baby was put in her cradle 
till “the girl,” as she called her little maid, came 
home from an errand at Tunbridge. But we did not 
wait to hear the end of her speech, for the door was 
closed behind us, and Reginald and I were out in the 
rain again. 

“Susie,” he said, “my father has come with bad 
news—+terrible news. He asked for you, and sent me 
to come for you.” 

‘‘ What news? is it about money ?” 

“Yes; he has lost everything. The two companies 
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of which he was chairman of the board of directors 
are smashed up, and the bank is gone too—the bank 
in which he held shares, It is ruin—utter ruin.” 

“Do they know? Do Lady Helen and the others 
know ?” 

“No; he seems utterly prostrate, and as if he 
dared not tell them. He wants you, Susie; he asked 
for you at once, so you must go to him,” 

“What shall I do? Oh, what shall I say ?” 

For here was I, always so unwilling to face a diffi- 
culty, always shrinking from speaking of a trouble, 
brought face to face with one when that word “ ruin” 
was enough to make the stoutest heart faint; and did 
not Aunt Susan say rightly I was weak-hearted ? 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE STORM BURSTS 


I stoop trembling by the door of the library as if I 
could never find courage to enter. “Come with me,” 
I said to Reginald. 

“No,” he said ; “ you had better go in alone.” 

‘¢ Does no one know he has come home?” 

“*No one knows but me; he came round by the 
back hall-door by the schoolroom. I think he must 
have walked from the station, he was so wet; it was 
heart-breaking to look at him. I happened to be 
coming out of the schoolroom and met him; but go 
in, Susie.” 

At last I turned the handle and softly opened the 
door. Never can I forget the sight that met me 
there. Mr. Chamberlayne was lying back in his 
chair with despair written on his face, which was pale 
as death itself. He seemed powerless to speak or 
move ; it was as if a heavy physical blow had fallen on 
him and paralysed him: I went up to him and knelt 
down by him, and took his cold hand in mine and 
kissed it, and chafed it, to bring some life and warmth 
into it. 


“ Ah! Susie,” he said, “I wanted to see you, be- 
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cause I have not ruined you nor Johnnie—thank God 
for that.” Then half to himself, “Her children will 
not suffer ; their little all is safe. But, Susie, I am a 
ruined man, and how shall I tell my wife and the 
poor girls. I began by speculating, gambling is a 
better word, and it was sometimes gain, then loss, but 
I went on, and was deceived about these two com- 
panies. I was flattered that they made me chairman. 
Fool that I was! I thought to retrieve my position ; 
instead, I have lost every hope of retrieving it.” 

Did any one ever feel more unable to say a word of 
comfort than I did then? Yet in my secret heart I 
felt glad that he who had been as a true father to me 
could thus send for me in his distress. Presently he 
said— , 

“Tt was only Susan to whom I could turn. I 
know she will judge me kindly.” Then wandering 
from the point he said, “ Poor little Susie! the child 
of one I loved, how pathetic she looks in her black 
frock amidst all our finery. JI hope they will be kind 
to her. I have done it for the best. I should like 
her to grow up like her mother.” 

This confused retrospect went on, till, much alarmed, 
I tried to take my hand away from his, and rose to 
call Reginald. 

“ Don’t go—don’t go—don’t leave me. Can’t you 
pray for me, Susie ? ” 

A feeling of unutterable weakness and incapacity 
came over me, and my lips refused to give utterance 
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at first to any words, Then there came to my mind, 
as with a sudden flash, a petition I often repeated in 
church, and as often scarcely felt. Ah! how different 
now as I said—“In all time of our tribulation, in all 
time of our wealth, in the hour of death, and on the 
day of judgment, good Lord, deliver us.” 

“Tn all time of our tribulation,” was repeated by 
the uncertain, faltering voice, and then—“ in the hour 
of death.” 

There was silence then. JI had hidden my face in 
my hands, which clasped the cold one in my grasp. I 
pressed warm kisses on it, and then I felt the grasp 
loosening, and raising my head I saw Mr. Chamber- 
layne was insensible, Perhaps it was by God’s 
mercy that he never rallied, never from that moment 
took any heed of what was passing around him. 

Reginald came as I called him, and the servants 
were summoned, and he was carried up to his bed. 
I remember how, as Reginald and I followed those 
who bore their heavy burden, I heard Bee’s clear 
young voice singing as she came up the wide stair, 
and Reginald turning to me, said, “Stop her. Don’t 
let her come; tell her.” 

I did as he bid me, and met Bee Mines up the 
stairs. I stopped her, saying— 

“Bee, your father is very ill; don’t make a 
noise.” . 

“Father! How do you know? Has he tele- 
graphed ?” : 
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“No; he is here, and they are taking him to his 
room.” 

“Oh, let me go to him,” Bee said in her impulsive 
way. “Dear old dad! Let me go to him. Does 
mother know ?” 

“No; no one knows yet, except Reginald and me.” 

One of the servants now came hurriedly along the 
corridor. 

“We are to send for a doctor immediately, Miss 
Gaythorne ; the master is very ill.” 

Then Reginald came up. — Leaning over the ban- 
nisters, and looking down on the place where I stood 
with Bee, he said, “My mother must be told. Who 
is to do it?” 

Bee answered this question by running downstairs 
to the hall, and we heard her open and shut the 
drawing-room door. 

“Go with her, Susie,” Reginald said; “I cannot 
leave here.” 

When I reached the hall, I found Johnnie there, 
talking to Sir Thomas Hastings. 

“There has been an awful crash in the City,” he 
said. “The Blank Bank has stopped payment, and I 
heard Mr. Chamberlayne is heavily involved in two 
mining companies which have gone to smash. Is it 
true, I wonder ?” 

“JT hope to Heaven it is not true,” Sir Thomas said. 
“J dare say, my boy, it is only rumour. Such reports — 
are often baseless rumours.” 
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Johnnie did not like to be called “my boy.” He 
turned away and said, “I am sorry you don’t believe 
what I say, Sir Thomas.” 

_And now the drawing-room door opened, and Lady 
Helen came out, Bee was crying, but she was pale and 
com posed. 

“T am sorry, Sir Thomas,” she said, “that my 
husband will be unable to dine with you again to- 
night. It is very unfortunate.” Then she turned to 
me. “Dr. Leicester is sent for, I hope.” 

“Yes; Reginald has sent for him.” 

Then Lady Helen began to ascend the stairs slowly 
and with no appearance of distress. I see her now as 
she turned the corner at the top, where Reginald met 
her. He put his arm round her and said something, 
which, of course, we could not hear. Then he drew 
his mother’s hand through his arm and they both 
disappeared. 

And now Julia, who had been engaged in some 
important consultation with Ninette and Bannister 
about a dress, came downstairs; and almost at the 
same moment Joan appeared, and coming up to me, 
said in a low voice— 

“Js anything wrong ?” 

“Oh, yes,” I said; “Mr. Chamberlayne is very ill, 
and, Joan—he is ruined.” 

“What are you whispering about?” Julia said, 
“Bee, why are you looking so doleful? Sir Thomas, 
do you know? If you do, pray tell me.” 
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Sir Thomas, clearing his throat and going up to 
Julia, said, in a voice which was faltering and 
hesitating — 

“There is a report of great financial losses in the 
City, and—and—well, it may be that Mr. Chamber- 
layne is a sufferer, but we must not trust to rumour 
too much.” 

“Oh, 1 dare say it isn’t true,” Julia said. “I never 
believe half I hear, Where is my mother?” 

“She is with your father,” I said, “and I think he 
ought to be kept quiet.” 

“Yes,” Bee said, beginning to cry again. “They 
won't let me go to my dear daddy. I know he wants 
me. Let me go, Susie.” 

“ Wait till the doctor comes, Bee—do wait.” 

And now there was the sound of wheels and a horse 
coming up to the door at full speed. Sir Thomas 
hastened to throw the large door open, and there was 
the doctor dismounting, and almost at the same time 
a large burly man jumped out of a cab. 

The doctor called for a groom to hold his horse, and 
I told Johnnie to go round to the stables and summon 
a groom, 

He murmured something about not caring to be a 
stable-boy, and went with an ill grace to call one of 
the servants, of whom there was a retinue, but never 
one at hand when wanted. The cabman took the 
reins, and thus solved the difficulty till a servant 
arrived, 
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“T am sorry to hear Mr. Chamberlayne is ill. Shall 
I find him in the library ?” Dr. Leicester said. 

“No; in his own room. Reginald and Lady Helen 
are with him.” 

As Dr. Leicester disappeared up the stairs I heard 
the big man who had arrived in the cab say— 

“Where is Mr. Chamberlayne’s son—I mean Mr. 
Harcourt? I am Mr. Chamberlayne’s legal adviser, 
and I have come at once from London on hearing this 
terrible news. I saw him yesterday, when there was 
some hope of the Bank pulling through, but they could 
not get help from the Bank of England, and they have 
closed their doors. Strange that Mr. Chamberlayne 
did not communicate with me—very strange. I 
suppose, sir,” the lawyer said, addressing Sir Thomas 
Hastings, ‘‘that I am speaking to a friend, and that 
I break no confidence in telling you that the ruin 
is complete. The liabilities are enormous, and the 
creditors will, I am afraid, try to recoup themselves 
by the sale of this house.” 

Sir Thomas séemed struck dumb by this announce- 
ment, not made in the best taste, and yet perhaps it 
was as well we should know the truth. 

It was Julia who spoke, her usually self-confident 
manner forsaking her. 

“(Can’t you do anything for us? I think it will 
kill my mother if we have to leave Queen’s Meade.” 

“T will do my utmost, my dear young lady; and 
there is one crumb of comfort for you and Lady Helen, 
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her settlement will be safe, and the small fortune that 
comes to you from your own father. But, of course,” 
Mr. Blackburn said, looking round at the noble pro- 
portions of the hall, with its crimson velvet lounges 
and Turkey carpet, the walls hung with the best of 
modern art, “it will be an income insufficient to secure 
anything like the luxury we see here. I am afraid 
Mr. Chamberlayne’s daughter will have less compensa- 
tion for what she loses. Are you Miss Chamberlayne ? ” 
Mr. Blackburn said, addressing me. 

“No; I am only Susan Gaythorne,” I replied, as I 
drew poor Bee towards me, who had listened with a 
woe-struck face to what was passing. She was not 
crying now, and the warmth of her affection for her 
father made her say— 

“T don’t mind, if only father gets well. I—I don’t 
know what we could do without him.” 

“We must hope for the best,” the lawyer said. 

Then we all stood round uncertain what would 
happen next, and waiting for we scarcely knew what. 

It seemed ages before footsteps were heard, and 
Reginald and Dr. Leicester came down together. 

Reginald’s face was very white as he went up to 
Joan. Even in that supreme moment I thought “It 
is to her he goes for comfort, not to me;” for he took 
her hand in his, and she looked up at him with a 
world of sympathy—yes, and of love, in her beautiful 
clear eyes—eyes which were as guileless as those of a 
child, 
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At that moment I knew—what had never before 
really struck me as a certainty—that Reginald and 
Joan, both the best, yes, and the dearest friends I had 
in the world, loved each other with that love in which 
no third person, however dear, can share. 

I was almost ashamed to feel the pain that this 
knowledge gave me. 

How could I, in the face of the distress and sorrow 
around me, be so selfishly occupied with my own 
feelings ? 

But the human heart, with all its hopes and fears 
and sorrows, will cry out for very bitterness of grief 
when an idol that has been reigning there has fallen. 

What right had I to complain? None. Perhaps 
it was because I had no right that the pain was so 
acute. 

Weak-hearted! Yes, I was weak-hearted. I 
stood scarcely heeding the communication Mr. Black- 
burne was making to Reginald—Joan still, as if by 
right, at his side—I scarcely taking in the full mean- 
ing of the position in which those around me found 
themselves, saying only to myself— 

“They will be all in all to each other, and I—[— 
am as nothing to them.” 

Then, as if to console me for the deep abasement 
I felt, these words seemed to make themselves almost 
audible— 

“ He knoweth our frame. He remembereth that we 
are but dust. Like as a father pitieth his children— 
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as one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort 
thee.” 

I was roused from this contemplation of my own 
trouble, and the forgetfulness for the moment of the 
trouble of others, by Bee’s suddenly turning to me, 
and throwing her arms round me. 

“Oh, Susie, Susie! they say father is going to die. 
Do—do—let me see him. Why do they keep me 
away?” 

“ Because they think it best,” I said. “Come with 
me, and let me try to comfort you.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
LOVE AND DEATH 


In the midst of all the trouble, which seemed to grow 
heavier as it was unfolded to us by Mr. Blackburne, I 
did not forget Johnnie. 

I had told him that I should lay the matter of his 
debts before his guardian, and when I said so, how 
little I thought that I should never again have the 
support of his advice about my brother. 

I asked Johnnie to come into my room when I 
went upstairs, as I wanted to speak to him. 

“ Why did you go to London to-day, Johnnie ?” 

‘* Why ? Because I wanted to see a friend of mine 
‘who is there.” 

“You should not have gone off without saying a 
word to any one.” 

‘* Really, Susan, I am not an infant; it is such 
rubbish for you to try and make out I can’t take care 
of myself,” 

“ T don’t think you can take care of yourself. You 
have proved it. You have got into debt—dishonour- 


able debt—and this shows you are not to be trusted. 
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I cannot give you all the money, for I have not got it; 
but here is a five-pound note, and, O Johnnie! in 
this house of sorrow and trouble, with our dear guardian 
lying so ill”——I broke down utterly, and sobbed out— 
“T do wish I could trust you to be good, to set your face 
against all wicked ways like gambling, and * 

“ Oh, Susie, don’t!” Johnnie said. “I hate to see 
you cry. You know I love you, and I have no one 
else to love me but you. Snsie, I don’t want: this 


money. J—I went to London on purpose to settle 
that, and I have settled it. I am let off the debt, any- 
how, till I come of age; so don’t trouble any more 
about me, there’s a dear old Susie. I-can’t bear to 
make you miserable.” 

“ Will you ask God to help you to resist tempta- 
tion, Johnnie? Iam sure He does help us if we ask 
Him ; and I feel as if I had never tried to help you in 
the right way. I have not spoken honestly to you, as 
I ought to have done.” 

“Nonsense! You have been the best of sisters, 
Susie.” Then breaking off, he said, “I say, what is 
to be done now? Will this crash make any difference 
to us?” 

“Not to you. Mr. Chamberlayne said so, and so 
did the lawyer, that your little income was safe. You 
have the rent of The Beeches, you know, and that was 
paid for your education; and I have what Aunt Susan 
left me, and all my education and everything has been 
generously given me by dear Pater. Of course, I shall 
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have to make my own way now, and get my living by 
my art.” 

“JT heard them talking about it,” Johnnie said, 
‘‘after dinner; and it was speculation which has ruined 
him, and they went on here at a fine pace.” 

«* Oh, I can’t talk of it any more to-night,” I said. 
“Good night, dear Johnnie!” 

He put his arm round me, and kissed me again and 
again, telling me to go to bed, for I looked as white 
as a ghost. 

“And you will remember what I have said?” 
were my parting words as he left the room; and he 
answered back—*“ All right!” 

Friendship came next, as usual. 

‘Nana is sitting up in the dressing-room next her 
master’s, and I felt ‘lonesome’ with no one to talk to. 

“They say the master won’t live through the night, 
and the doctor is coming back to sleep here.” 

“It’s a stroke,” Friendship said. “I’ve seen the 
like before, and it was brought on by trouble, as 
this is. Dear heart! Mr. Chamberlayne hadn’t enough 
will of his own. He ought to have stopped all these 
goings on; the waste in this house is something fright- 
ful. There is enough thrown away to feed twenty 
poor families every day. As to Mrs. Perse, the house- 
keeper, she is worse than any of them, feathering her 
own nest, as the saying is.” 

Friendship rambled on for half-an-hour. It seemed 
to please her to do so, and I did not care to interrupt 
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her. She brushed my hair, and told me to make haste 
to bed and forget the troubles in sleep. 

It is wonderful what a comfort sleep is. Ah! yes; 
but it is hard to woo, when a hundred thoughts, 
slumbering by day, pass through the brain in long 
procession in the silence of the night. 

Sleep seemed far from me as I sat in the chair in 
my room, without even the companionship of a fire. 
Now and again I opened the door and listened. A 
profound stillness reigned in the house. I was re- 
minded of that night when, though I did not know 
it, the mysterious presence we call Death was in the 
little house at Exeter, as now in the grand spacious 
mansion of Queen’s Meade. 

The musical sounding clock in the hall chimed the 
quarters and struck the slow, sad hours as they passed 
by—one—two—three—four. 

Day had dawned, and bars of rosy light were in the 
eastern sky, when I heard a soft footfall in the corridor, 
and Joan came into my room. 

“T have felt so lonely,” she said, “and so sad.” 

“Why didn’t you come to me before ?” 

“J did not know whether you would want me. They 
are all sitting up waiting with the doctor—Reginald, 
Lady Helen, and Bee. Julia is the only one who went 
to bed. Oh, Susie, it is very dreadful, and I am of 
no use or comfort to any one, as I long to be.” 

I could not help it. As Joan sat on a stool at my 
feet and laid her head on my lap, I said— 
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“You are a comfort to me.” 

“To you! Ah! no, Susie. You do not seem to 
love me as you did.” 

My heart smote me. Joan was generally reticent, 
and seldom gave words to any of her deeper feelings, 
but the plaintive earnestness with which she spoke 
touched me more than I cared to confess, 

“You have drifted away from me,” she said. “It 
is not the same as in our Exeter days. Oh, I wish— 
yes, I almost wish I had never come to Queen’s Meade.” 

“Why should you say that? How could any of 
us foresee what was coming, and that you would be 
plunged into a scene of sorrow like this. It is very 
hard for you, I know.” 

“Tt is not that; it is not that only, Susan, and you 
know it. There is something else behind.” 

I did not speak. 

“Kiss me, Susan,” she said, suddenly rising from 
her lowly position and flinging her arms round me. 
“Kiss me, Susie. Whatever happens, you know I 
love you. Still, I am sorry—so sorry.” 

“ Sorry for what ?” 

Oh, I spoke sharply; for wounded pride and 
wounded love have always a suspicion of bitterness 
in them until the grace of God touches the thorns 
and makes them blossom into flowers. I had not 
known, or knowing had not acknowledged, how in- 
finitely dear Reginald was to me. Perhaps it only 
wanted the certainty that his love for me was that 
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of a brother and a friend, and that the sweeter, closer 
love was given to another, to force upon-me the 
truth that for him, and for him only, I could ever 
feel that love which was to meet with no response 
from him. 

As I said before, there are no two human hearts, 
as there are no two faces, precisely alike; there are 
subtle differences which exist, and are only recognised 
when some circumstance arises which shows that they 
are differences. Still, as I write my story, as I hope 
faithfully and without reservation, I think some who 
read it may perhaps have found themselves, or will 


find themselves, in a position of trial resembling mine, — 


and I would say to such there is only one course left, 
—to face the trial with a good courage, to allow no 
root of bitterness to spring up within, and in conquer- 
ing self to win a victory which will be found sweeter 
far than a cowardly yielding to self-pity and morbid 
brooding over what is inevitable and irrevocable. 

I was at this time only eighteen, and I know it is 
commonly said that deep and permanent feelings do 
not belong to that early age. Is not this in many in- 
stances a mistake? Just as the sorrows of childhood 
are apt to be treated lightly when they are, if transient, 
keen enough while they last, so the sorrows of girlhood 
are scarcely appreciated, and relations and friends who 
are “lookers on” say, ‘‘she will soon get overit. The 
cloud will soon pass, and she will forget all about it 
before another year has gone by.” 
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Joan lay with her sunny head on my shoulder, 
and for some minutes we were silent. Then she 
said— 

“T am sorry if you mind Reginald caring for me. 
I cannot tell him anything decidedly till I have seen 
father; so he does not wish to have anything said 
about it yet. He told me he loved me a week ago, 
and asked me if I would be his wife. I am twenty. 
I am not like a child; and though he had intended 
to wait until my father came back from Aix before he 
spoke of it to me, somehow he could not wait. He 
said the only person he could tell would be you, and 
so I feel sure he won’t mind my telling you. I think,” 
she said, sitting upright, her eyes fixed on the glory 
of the sunrise seen through the window,—“I think 
we should care for the same things. I have always 
thought, if I ever left dear father, I should like to be 
a clergyman’s wife, work with him, and help him. 
And Reginald is selling out of the army, and then 
means to study for the Church for a year.” 

Another silence, and then I asked— 

“Do you love Reginald for himself, or only because 
you think you would like, as you say, to be a clergy- 
man’s wife ?” 

“Oh, Susie! don’t speak to me in that cold voice. 
Oh, Susie!” 

“It is a very important question,” I said; “but 
don’t answer it if you would rather not.” 

She did not answer it, and presently, with her head 
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bent and her white dressing-gown wrapt round her, 
she went towards the door. 

She paused a moment there; the early sunbeams 
touched her white gown till it seemed of almost un- 
earthly purity, and all her beautiful hair fell like a 
golden cloud around her small slight figure. So child- 
like she looked, so pure and innocent, my heart melted 
towards her, and going up hastily to her, I clasped her 
in my arms. 

“ Darling!” I said; “darling, God bless you and 
him I” 


I have often thought since what a strange mingling 
of feeling was in the house as the day broke that 
morning on Queen’s Meade. Death and life, and 
love and sorrow, were all there. I had not undressed, 
and only dosed at intervals all night. 

The clock had just struck six when I went out 
into the corridor for news. I crept along towards 
the room where I knew my dear guardian lay. I 
listened at the door, but heard no sound. It was not 
quite closed, and I pushed it softly open. 

Nana was dosing in her chair, the doctor standing 
by the bed with his hand on my guardian’s wrist. 
Lady Helen lay with closed eyes on the sofa, and Bee 
was curled up at its foot fast asleep. 

It was a spacious room, with large windows veiled 
by blinds and thin curtains, which floated inwards 
as the air of the summer morning came through the 
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partly opened lattice of one of the bays. I could not 
resist the longing I had to look once more on a face 
I had loved—the face of one who had been so good, 
so generous, and so tender to me. 

Dr. Leicester saw me, and beckoned me to come 
nearer, Mr. Chamberlayne’s face had lost the painful 
look it had worn when I saw him in his study the 
day before. It was serene and calm. ‘To my surprise 
he opened his eyes and smiled—such a sweet smile 
as will live in my memory while life lasts. 

“Ts it Amy?” he said. “ Kiss me, Amy.” 

I stooped down over the pillow, and said as I 
kissed him—- . 

“Tt is only Susan, dearest Pater.” 

“Only Susan,” he repeated dreamily. “Oh, my 
poor child, my poor child! Good-bye!” 

An expression of distress, as if he was making an 
effort to remember something, and trying to speak, 
passed over his face. Then all was quiet and beauti- 
ful again. 

I heard him murmur words which showed that he 
was surrounded by God’s ministers, who do His 
pleasure. 

“The cross of Christ—the cross of Christ; it is 
all—it is enough. When thou passest through the 
waters s 

He stopped, and I finished. 

“TI will be with thee; and through the floods, they 
shall not overflow thee.” 
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Again he opened his eyes, and said— 

“ Yes, I see it is only Susan!” and then, unable to 
repress my sobs, I left the room. 

In the corridor I met Reginald. He had been to 
his room to try to take an hour's rest, and said— 

“Ts there any change, Susie?” 

“No, I think not,” 

“Don’t cry so bitterly, dear,” he said, as he took 
my hand and kissed it, as he had so often done be- 
fore. “Do not grieve for him; he will be spared so 
much—so much. He has not been to blame. He 
has been trying to stop the flood of extravagance and 
retrieve constant losses in vain—perhaps not in the — 
best way, but we cannot blame him.” 

“No, oh no!” I said. 

“May God give us who are left strength to meet 
the storm and stress of the next few weeks. Let us 
pray for it, Susie. We shall all need it sorely.” 

Then at the door of my room he left me. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
STRESS AND STORM 


I sHALL not attempt to relate with any minuteness of 
detail all that passed during the next few weeks. 

Mr. Chamberlayne died a few hours after I saw him 
that morning. He was laid to rest in the country 
churchyard where he had left directions that he wished 
to be buried. 

Then followed what Reginald truly called the stress 
and storm which we had all need of a strength beyond 
our own to meet. 

The chief burden lay on Reginald’s shoulders. 

It was not only the distressing business matters 
which had to be gone into, not only the utter ruin 
which every day forced itself more painfully upon 
him; but it was the almost impossible task of con- 
vincing his mother that she must leave Queen’s Meade, 
and begin life again on what was to her a small in- 
come, with Bee and Julia. 

Kverything is comparative, and I dare say Lady 
Helen’s settlement would seem in the eyes of some 
people enough for all ordinary requirements. But to 
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time, to be the mistress of Queen’s Meade, and the 
possessor of many thousands a year, the reality of her 
position seemed overwhelming. 

It soon became evident that Sir Thomas Hastings 
had changed his intentions with changed fortune. He 
talked of his own limited means, the depreciation of 
Irish property, and it was evident by his letters of 
condolence to Lady Helen and to Julia that he wished 
to withdraw from his engagement. 

I could not help thinking how few people really 
seemed to sympathise with the fallen fortunes of the 
family, and how little those who had been entertained 
with princely hospitality offered any help, or concerned 
themselves much about them. 

A letter from Mrs, Blake was characteristic. After 
many expressions of sympathy, she could not resist a 
postscript. 

“ My valuable brooch has not been found. Perhaps 
when Queen’s Meade is dismantled, it may turn up, 
dearest Lady Helen.” 

Reginald showed me this letter, and then tore it 
into fragments. 

“JT can’t let my poor mother see it,” he said, “TI 
have a list of all the people who have written to her, 
and I will put down Mrs. Blake’s name for a card of 
thanks. Thanks, indeed! and for what? More than 
half this pile,of letters are simply conventional, and 
yet how generous and kind my father was to most of 


these people!” 
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I think I was of use to Reginald, and we spent 
many mornings in the library sorting and arranging 
papers. 

Joan had left Queen’s Meade the day after the 
funeral with Johnnie, who went with her to Exeter. 
He was received in the house of one of the masters at 
Abbotsham till the term began again. 

“T suppose he can be kept at school,” I said to 
Reginald. 

“Yes, for another year; but the University is out 
of the question now. He must get into an office.” 

“When I have done all you want,” I said, “I am 
going to live with Friendship in London.” 

“Nonsense! You must not think of it,” Reginald 
said. 

“But I do think of it. I am not going to add 
a single feather’s weight to your mother’s burdens. 
Besides, she will not wish me to stay.” 

“ And if you go to London, what are you going to 
live on?” 

“You told me my small share of my father’s pro- 
perty and Aunt Susan’s legacy to me made up eighty 
pounds a year. That will be enough. And I hope 
to sell my pictures and study at the galleries; and if 
the worst comes to the worst, I can paint gimcracks 
for sale—such as screens, and tables, and———” 

“Find it precious hard work to get on,” Reginald 
said. : ; 

“JT wonder you should throw cold water on my 
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scheme,” I replied, and the tears sprang to my eyes. 
“T have quite made up my mind, and I have heard of 
three rooms in a very quiet street at Westminster 
through Bannister. The house is kept by her cousin, 
and the rooms will be very cheap to a permanent 
tenant. When you have done with me I shall go.” 

“ Poor little Bee will feel very sad without you,” he 
said. “I pity Bee more than any one, for, poor child, 
she comes the worst off of any of us. There is 
literally nothing left for her. Julia and I have what 
our own father left us.” 

“Tf I get on,” I said, “I should like to have Bee to 
live with me; only I am not sure whether she would 
like it, for of course, at the best, I shall have to live 
in a very plain way, like Aunt Susan at Exeter. I 
did not mind it then, and I shall not mind it now.” 

All this time Reginald had never spoken to me of 
Joan. What she had told me that sad morning when 
Mr. Chamberlayne lay dying had never been referred 
to by either Reginald or by me. 

It was after we had finished our work of over- 
looking papers and docketing those which were to be 
kept, that he suddenly, and without any preface, 
said— 

“JT heard from Canon Springfield this morning; he 
has written very kindly to me, but of course I ama 
very poor man now to think of Joan, You know I 
love her, Susan?” 

“ Yes,” I said ; “ she told me s0,” 
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“T need not tell you what she is—what a posses- 
sion her love is, for you have it as well as myself. I 
should have told you all about it before, but till I 
heard from her father I did not feel at liberty to do 
so. Then all this miserable business has so engrossed 
us both.” 

“Us both!” The words came to me with an almost 
ironical meaning. “Us both!” we had shared so 
much together, and now I was called upon to share 
this—his acknowledged love for another. 

I cannot pretend that it was easy to me to appear 
unconcerned, yet I did, as I replieda— 

“T am very glad for you, Reginald. As you say, 
Joan’s love is a possession—a priceless possession.” 

“And I owe it to you, Susan. It is one of the 
many things I do owe you. I shall never forget 
what you were to me when I first came home a 
broken-down invalid from India—how you were the 
only one to receive sete Abas voice was the only 
voice to welcome me.’ 

“Oh, don’t /” Isaid. I felt as if I could not bear 
much more. ‘Then, trying to speak in an ordinary 
manner, I went on—“does Canon Springfield sanc- 
tion your engagement ?” 

“He asks me to go to Exeter as soon as the work 
here is completed. I hope to get my mother away 
next week to a quiet place in Dorsetshire Dr. Leicester 
has told me about, and then there must be a sale 
here of the greater part of the furniture. Of all, 
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except those things that are my mother’s personal 
property. I am determined that every possible effort 
shall be made to get as much for the creditors as can 
be realised; it will be little enough, I fear. Of 
course,” Reginald said, as he folded his hands behind 
his head, as I had so often seen him do when he was 
very tired—‘“Of course, as my mother has so un- 
happily brought a great deal of this trouble on my 
father, | am bound in honour to do all I can to get 
his memory clear from blame. And there is no dis- 
honour to meet, thank God. Loss followed loss, 
everything he invested in failed, and the shares are 
worthless. If only he had had the courage, when they 
came home from Florence, to insist on retrenchment, it 
might have saved a great deal. The bills from trades- 
men are enormous. Think of a milliner’s alone for last 
season, eight hundred pounds; and this housekeeper 
has been not only careless and lavish, but dishonest. 
It has been terrible—nothing paid for, and debts to 
every tradesman. I am sick at heart when I think 
of it,” he said. “Only,” and he started up as if to 
shake off his depression—‘‘ only, Susan, I thank God 
I can trust Him, and feel that out of all this good 
wil come. Good came out of my illness to me, for 
as I lay between life and death, never expecting to 
see England again, that good missionary taught me to 
bow to God’s will, to trust Him, and believe that He 
is a sure refuge to them who go to Him, who jind 
Him a present God in Christ. Ah! that is it, a 
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present God, not a far-away, vague God, but One who 
is with us to pardon and save. Joan holds all this so 
simply and steadfastly ; it is good to feel we shall be 
united in our faith as well as in our earthly love, 
isn’t it ?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Joan often made me think of those 
things when we were so much together at Exeter, and 
she does show her faith by her life.” 

“Ah!” he said, “Susan, I know you appreciate 
her, and my first knowledge of her was through 
that picture. I should like to have it, Susie. Is it 
asking too much ? ” 

“Yes,” I said, “it 7s asking too much. Surely, if 
you have the living reality, you can spare me the 
shadow. I cannot part with the only thing J shall 
have left to me of other times.” . 

We said no more then. The next week I was 
wholly occupied in arranging for my departure with 
Friendship. 

I had suddenly left behind me my girlhood, and I 
was now a woman, older than my years in many 
ways, and with the feeling that I was now going out 
into the world to make my own way, and endeavour 
to support myself by my own exertions, 

There was a certain amount of pleasure in this new 
start on life’s journey. Young as I was, I had known 
many changes, and had lived in alternate luxury and 
homély economy. Now I was to bid adieu to the 
refinements of a home like Queen’s Meade for ever, 
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and lead a life of probable self-denial amid the poor 
surroundings of a lodging in a quiet back-street in 
London. 

It was at this time only just beginning to be re- 
cognised that women can earn their own living as well 
as men; that if the boys go out into the world, the 
girls are not compelled to stay at home, and be entirely 
dependent on their parents. 

And here I wish to prevent any misconception on 
this subject. 

Home with all its duties is the right place for every 
girl when she has left school, if there is no necessity 
for her to leave it. We often see and deplore the 
selfishness which I am afraid sometimes makes a girl 
“90 out,” as she says, into the world because her own 
home is dull, or because she cannot find congenial 
companions in her own household, and, as she says, 
‘‘oet on” at home, 

If it is against her parents’ wishes; if she leaves a 
sister with no one to share the daily needs which fall 
to the lot of daughters in every home, whether of the 
rich or poor; if she goes simply to gratify her own 
taste for what she pleases to call “culture” and “ in- 
dependence,” and to have opportunities of seeing the 
world, she is distinctly doing wrong. 

But if a good education and the cultivation of some 
especial gift enable her to help in any way by her 
earnings those she leaves behind at home, she is as 
distinctly right to do all that in her lies to make use 
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of that education or that especial gift, whether in 
literature, or art, or music. 

It was said by one of the greatest authorities of 
these days on the education of boys and girls, that 
all our daughters, as well ‘as our sons, should have 
tools put into their hands, whereby, if need arose, they 
could carve out for themselves an honourable future, 
And he applied this to the daughters of the rich as 
well as of the poorer classes; for who can tell how 
soon riches may take to themselves wings and fly 
away ! 

Necessity and the desire to be independent sent 
me to London to make use of the “tool in my hands,” 
and I can never be too thankful that I possessed it, 
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CHAPTER XXV 
WORK 


It was a new life which I began in the retired street 
not far from one of the most interesting quarters of 
London. A dull street it certainly was, and my 
rooms looked out on the blank wall of the West- 
minster School. But in three minutes I could find 
myself close to Westminster Abbey, with all its 
memories of the past, and on the wide square before 
the Houses of Parliament, so full of the rush and 
hurry of the present. 

The great clock-tower sounded above the heads 
of the busy throng, marking the relentless passing 
of time, standing as a beacon to emphasise the 
truth that “man walketh in a vain shadow and dis- 
quieteth himself in vain.” So soon is it all over, and 
those who play a part in the arena of politics, as 
they pass into the great hall of St. Stephen’s, as 
hundreds have passed before them, full of schemes 
and plans for their country’s good, or it may be for 
their own advancement, will, it may be, leave but faint 
footprints on the sands of time. The all-important 
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become the comparatively unimportant past. “ Other 
men for other times,” the questions which have caused 
hot discussion, will be forgotten as a dream, with 
those who were, as the case may be, zealous sup- 
porters or fierce opponents of measures now thought 
of no more, or pushed out of remembrance by others 
“up to date, 
time. 


” 


and required by the exigency of the 


IT do not think I ever felt my own insignificance 
more than ‘when, on a brilliant May-day, I saw Mem- 
bers hurrying to take their places in the House, and 
London life in full swing. I felt it less, far less, 
when I went into the Abbey to refresh myself after 
a morning’s hard work by the sound of the music 
and the voices of the choir as they sang the psalms, 
and heard the Bible read by the clear, resonant 
voice of the Canon of the time. When I was in the 
Abbey I felt something of that presence of God of 
which Reginald had spoken, and which I do believe 
he did realise himself. 

I was nothing, I was nobody in the throng before 
the Houses of Parliament, an atom of no account to 
any one of the crowd of people hurrying to and fro. 
But I was one of a great company in the Abbey. I 
had a right to take part in the services, to raise my 
lips and heart in that prayer which more than any 
other seems to bring us near to the Ruler and Gover- 
nor of the world, “Our Father which art in Heaven.” 

I confess that I felt very lonely at times, I pu 
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sued my Art with diligence, and had been able to 
devote the mornings to a studio, where I drew 
from life models, and had the best instruction from 
the artist who was at its head. I painted the rest of 
the day little pictures in water-colour, ornamented 
screens and blotting-books, and for these I had a fair 
sale. 

One of my larger drawings attracted the attention 
of a passer-by in the shop where it was exhibited, and 
he went in and bought it. He was known to be an 
authority in Art, and when I asked his name, my 
delight was unbounded when I heard it was Mr. 
Paxton. 

“ Did he ask who was the artist ? ” 

“No; he was in a great hurry, but it is possible 
he may come back again,” was the reply. “If he 
does, I will mention your name.” 

He did not go back, and it was not very long after- 
wards that I saw his death in the 7imes, and I knew 
then that we should never meet again, and that I 
should never be able to tell him that, humble as my 
efforts were, I had tried to remember the lesson he 

.gave me and Bee on the terrace at Queen’s Meade 
one fair summer morning, “that it was a pure delight 
to see.” The master of the shop told me that Mr. 
Paxton said there was something beyond the usual 
amateur performance in my little picture. I cannot 
help wishing he had known that I had painted it. 
But only my initials in the corner would not convey 
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any impression to him. There were many S. G,’s in 
the world, known and unknown to him. 

I think my life suited me; at any rate, Reginald, 
who paid me several visits, said he never saw me 
looking so well. 

Johnnie came also; his future had been a great 
difficulty. It was impossible for him to go to the 
University, and at last, finding it was hopeless, he 
consented to go to Australia, where there was an 
opening for him in a Bank with a larger salary than 
he could have started with in England. Reginald 
exerted himself to do this, and it was provoking to see 
how Johnnie looked on himself as a martyr, and said 
he had to thank Reginald for exiling him to a foreign 
country, where he should probably die of fever, and 
that then he would be no more trouble to any one. 

I felt the parting from my only brother most 
bitterly. For my faith in him had been greatly 
shaken since, at the bottom of his last school report, 
the head-master had written against ‘‘ Conduct ”— 
“Unsatisfactory.” Reginald had seen Mr. Buckley and 
questioned him about it, and although he had nothing 
very definite to urge against Johnnie, he said there was 
a want of candour about him, and a general “ ghifti- 
ness,” which had increased very much since that visit 
to some of his friends at Plymouth in the summer of 
the year he was at Queen’s Meade. He came to 
London to meet Reginald, who was so kind in doing 
all he could to fill his father’s place in looking after 
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Johnnie's affairs, and interesting Mr. Chamberlayne’s 
man of business on his behalf. 

The last day had come, and I felt I must speak out 
what was in my mind to Johnnie. Coward as I was, 
I could not let him leave me for years without a word 
of loving warning. I had written to him regularly, 
but he had never treated me with any confidence, and 
frequently asked me for money, saying his allowance, 
paid to him by Mr. Buckley, was quite insufficient for 
a “fellow in the sixth.” 

I went out with him to buy some last purchases, 
and turned into a small jeweller’s shop in a side-street 
to get a scarf-pin. There was a tray on the counter © 
with a variety of articles—old silver lockets, gold 
bangles, and the like.~ In a careless way I turned 
to look at them, and my attention was arrested by a 
brooch with a sapphire and set round with pearls. 
The sapphire shone out like a blue eye at me, and 
suddenly, as if by a flash of intuition, I said— 

“ Johnnie, do look here! Is not this like the brooch 
Mrs. Blake lost at Queen’s Meade ?” 

‘* Not in the least,” he said quickly. “Come. on, 
Susie; I have no time to lose.” 

There was something in his voice which sounded 
strange and unreal. He walked out of the shop, and 
I saw him looking in at the little window as if he were 
examining what was displayed there. 

“Where did you get this brooch?” I asked the 
man. “It is a beautiful sapphire.” 
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“Yes, it is a valuable article. I bought it at an 
auction of a jeweller’s stock in Islington; it was 
knocked down to me with a lot of other articles. I 
© can sell it to you cheap, miss—say twelve pounds.” 

“Oh, no,” I said, “I do not want it, but I think I 
know the lady to whom it once belonged. She lost 
it, and thought it was stolen. Can you find out how 
it came to the people of whom you bought it ?” 

“Oh, no; it was a bankrupt sale, and I know 
nothing more about it. Anything else to-day, miss ?” 

Then Johnnie’s voice was heard at the door— 

“Come, Susie; are you going to keep me here all 
day ?” 

“ Johnnie,” I said, “I feel sure that brooch is Mrs. 
Blake’s; there is a monogram engraved on the back 
which looks like L.B. I must write to Bee and get 
Mrs. Blake’s address.” 

“You had better not meddle about it; you will get 
no thanks. Perhaps Mrs. Blake will think you stole 
it!” 

He laughed as he said this, but it was an unreal 
laugh. 

“JT shall write to Bee at once,” I said. 

“Well, please yourself ; it won’t matter to me, as I 
shall be gone for ever by to-morrow at this time. 
Let us talk of something else.” < 

That evening I wrote as I said I should to Bee, 
and when we parted for the night, I said a few 
words to Johnnie about Dr. Buckley’s remarks in last 
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report. They were poor faltering words, my tears 
fell fast, and I could scarcely get through what I had 
to say. The result was what it always had been. 
Johnnie kissed me, and said he loved me better than 
anybody, and that he would remember what I said, 
and that he would write to me regularly, and tell me 
everything.” 

“T always feel,” I said, “as if you were not quite 
open with me—as if I did not know all I ought to 
know.” 

“What nonsense, Susie! You get such fancies into 
your head. I’m all right, though I don’t thank that 
paragon of perfection, Harcourt, for packing me off to 
the other end of the world. I never liked him, and 
now I detest him. He ought to have married you 
and saved you from this life hard-work for your 
living. I call it very sneaky of him to marry Joan 
when—well, even Friendship says he always seemed 
so devoted to you.” 

I felt the colour rush to my face, and Johnnie had 
effectually stopped my tears by this attack on Reginald. 

“ Please don’t say any more,” I said. “It would be 
well for you, and for me too, if we were more like 
Reginald, and as good and honourable as he is.” 

“TI don’t want to be,” Johnnie said; “ certainly not 
like him in looks. He is so awfully plain, not to say 
ugly, and a prig—a sort of man I can’t stand.” 

So this was the end of my last evening with 


Johnnie—an evening I had meant to be very different. 
FS) 
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I was sore at heart, and angry with hearing what 
Friendship said—the more angry as there was some 
truth in it. For nothing is more irritating than to 
have one’s secret annoyances or griefs—scarcely 
acknowledged to oneself—put into words by other 

~ people. ; 

I said no more, but I cried myself to sleep that 
night, and felt a sense of desolation and loneliness 
such as I had seldom known before. _ a 

“Lover and friend hast Thou put away from me, 
and hid my acquaintance out of my sight.” a 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE SAPPHIRE EYE 


I wrote to Bee for Mrs. Blake’s address, and as soon 
as I had it, I went at once to the house in Kensington 
where she lived. 

I was received very coldly, and made to feel I was 
no longer a member of the family at Queen’s Meade, 
but only Susan Gaythorne. 

I think at first Mrs. Blake imagined I had come to 
beg, or to sell a picture. She treated me very much 
as unhappy people who take letters of introduction 
are treated. 

“Oh, Miss Gaythorne, I heard you were living in 
London—a very unprotected position for a young girl 
of your age, is it not? Have you heard from the poor 
Chamberlaynes lately ?” < 

« Yes,” I said, glad that question was asked. “TI 
heard from Bee to-day, and that is why I am come to 
see you. I wrote toher for youraddress. You remem- 
ber, you lost a brooch at Queen’s Meade last year ?” 

‘““T am not likely to forget it,” was the reply; 
“there was always a mystery about it. It was not 


a well-managed household. Poor dear Lady Helen 
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knew nothing about her servants, and I always think 
one of them was dishonest.” 

“T have seen your brooch,” I said, “in a small 
jeweller’s shop where I went to buy a scarf-pin.” 

“Seen it!—-my brooch? Oh, I must make imme- 
diate inquiries for it. Are you sure?” 

“ Quite sure; it is a large sapphire set with pearls, 
and initials at the back—L. B.—which have been 
scratched over by some sharp knife.” 

“Oh, let me at once come to the shop with you. 
It 7s good of you to tell me. I wanted to offer a 
reward at the time; but the poor Chamberlaynes’ 
dreadful troubles seemed to make me less active than 
I otherwise should have been, and I am sure I did 
not want to add to poor Lady Helen’s anxieties. Pro- 
secuting a servant for theft is so disagreeable; but 
let us go at once. I must take a hansom; you must 
direct me where to go.” 

We were soon rolling off through Kensington High 
Street and on to the City—a long drive, during which 
Mrs. Blake lamented and rejoiced by turns, and made 
parenthetical remarks about the Chamberlaynes which 
were not very kind. She knew Lady Helen liked to 
be a person of consequence, and in a little watering- 


place, of course, she was thought a great deal of. It 


was surprising how easily she took the misfortunes of 
which she had really been the cause. And then how 
badly Sir Thomas Hastings had behaved. If he had 
really cared for Julia, the loss of the money would 
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have made no difference; but Julia’s was not a good 
temper, and perhaps Sir Thomas had seen it. “Beatrice 
had a good temper, but she was very silly, and with 
no mind. 

Ah! how easy it is to judge others, and how hard 
to judge ourselves ! 

I could not help thinking that Mrs. Blake’s descrip- 
tion of Beatrice was more applicable to herself. 

The tray of second-hand articles was produced on 
our arrival at the shop, and there lay the brooch. 

“ Oh, it is mine! it is mine!” Mrs. Blake said. 
** James gave it to me when we married. I could cry 
for joy. How did you get hold of it? It was stolen, 
you know.” 

The man repeated the story as he had told it to 
me, and was very much offended at the idea of the 
brooch being stolen property. 

“JT haye nothing to do with that, madam. I 
bought it in a lot, along with old trinkets and silver, 
when the bankrupt stock was sold. 

“Well, I must have it. Give it to me.” 

“ For fifteen guineas, madam.” 

‘Qh, goodness! and I have not got my purse. 
Give it to me, and I’ll send you a cheque.” 

“Excuse me, madam; I will reserve the brooch 
for you, but I can’t let it go without payment.” 

This was only to be expected; but Mrs. Blake 
fumed, and seemed greatly offended that her word 
should be doubted. 
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I did not say I had been told the price was twelve 
guineas on the previous day, as I knew Mrs. Blake 
could well afford to pay the amount. 

She was at last obliged to leave the brooch, having 
seen it put in a velvet-lined box and placed in a 
drawer behind the counter. 

Mrs. Blake was very effusive in her thanks to 
me, and said she must write to me and invite me to 
luncheon, I need not say the invitation never came. 

I thought a great deal about that brooch, and 
wished I could know how it came into the jeweller’s 
bankrupt stock. An undefined fear possessed me, 
which, like many others of a like kind, did not find 
words. 

Such spectres haunt our inner selves sometimes, 
and come and go like dark shadows, which refuse to 
take any tangible form. 

Such a spectre haunted me with strange persistence 
when I thought of Mrs, Blake’s sapphire brooch. 


Three years passed away, with nothing very eventful 
in my life to mark the passing of time. 

I worked to some purpose, for my pictures were 
now hung in several exhibitions, and I had the good 
fortune to sell them sometimes, and also to get sitters 
for my portraits. 

Friendship and I were very well content. She was 
delighted to have me entirely to herself, and glad that 
I did not seem to want other society. 
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I had a few friendly acquaintances, and sometimes 
went to tea or to luncheon with them. But there was 
no Joan amongst them, and no Reginald. 

It seemed to me that there were very few artists 
who loved their art for love’s sake, and those with 
whom I was brought in contact were, like myself, poor, 
and pursued their art as a means of livelihood. 

So did I. And yet I knew there was in me a 
longing to do more—to achieve more—not only for 
money, but because I craved to produce on canvas 
the images of beauty and goodness which were con- 
tinually before my mental vision. 

Just as I had painted my picture of “Innocence” — 
and the doves—her prototype—and yet was dis- 
satisfied because the picture fell so far short of the 
reality, or rather the ideal image in my mind, so 
now I was often depressed, and even saddened, when 
I heard my work praised, and knew that it fell far 


short of what I longed to do. 


My life up to the spring of the fourth year in 
London had passed so quickly that I could scarcely 
believe that I was now twenty-two, and had made 
myself independent, 

A year before this time we had removed to another 
quiet street in the same neighbourhood, where our 
rooms were on the ground-floor, and I had a proper 
studio or painting-room behind the house. 

Reginald and Joan had been married for two years; . 
and on taking priest’s orders, Reginald had been pre- 
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sented by the Dean and Chapter of Exeter to a small 
living in Devonshire, not very far from my old home, 

IT had been twice at Lyme, at Lady Helen’s in- 
vitation. I had been bridesmaid to Bee, who had 
married an army-surgeon, the son of Dr. Leicester, 
at Tunbridge Wells, and a brother of her old friend 
Katie Leicester. 

I did not go to Joan’s wedding, for it happened 
at the time I was ill with influenza and in my bed, 
nursed by dear Friendship. 

If I am honest—as I try to be in writing this 
my own story—I may say I was not altogether sorry, 
though I hardly liked to confess it to myself. I 
loved Joan as I had ever loved her, but the closest 
friendship must know something of a “rift” when 
one marries and the other remains single. 

Joan and I wrote to each other regularly, and she 
was—with the exception of Bee at long intervals, and 
Johnnie at far longer—my only correspondent. 

Reginald had written to me occasionally, but I did 
not respond very quickly or at any length, and so the 
correspondence dropped; and after he married, Joan 
could tell me everything I wanted to know about him. 

Sometimes I had what is so well called “a selfish 
pain at the back of my heart” when I thought of the 
happiness which these two felt, and acknowledged to 
be perfect—so far as any earthly happiness can be 
perfect—and I knew that such would never be mine. 

Poor Friendship would now and then say she hoped 
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I should marry a gentleman who would give me a 
proper home, and deplore that I did not go out more 
and let people see me. 

‘For you know, Miss Susie, every one must notice 
you. You have a fine figure, and walk like a princess. 
There is so much in the way a lady walks. Miss Bee 
used to trot along, and Miss Julia took such long 
strides ; but you just sail along the way swans go on 
the water in the park!” 

How I laughed ! 

“Ah! dear Friendship, you forget. I am a humble 
artist, and have nothing of the swan about me. The 
comparison does not hold good. Iam afraid you would 
not find many to agree with you.” 

“Shouldn’t I indeed? I can tell you Nana, and 
even Bannister, used to say you were very aristocratic 
in your looks, and you, looked every inch—what do 
you call it ?—a genius,” 

What could I do but laugh at my dear old friend’s 
partiality ; and yet I was inspired by her praise to sit 
to myself for my own portrait, as Madame le Brun 
and many another artist had done before me. I had 
finished the portrait, accusing myself of unpardon- 
able vanity as I put it up in an easel in my studio, 
when one morning Friendship came to call me. 

“Mr. Harcourt is here, Miss Susie. Shall I bring 
him in?” . 

“Qh, yes,” I said, hastily taking off my painting- 
apron, and giving a quick glance in the looking-glass 
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to see if my hair was tidy. “Reginald,” I exclaimed, 
‘“‘ig anything the matter?” I knew his face so well; 
I had read his varied moods so often, that I saw at a 
glance he had something to tell me—some bad news. 

“I have come,” he said, “to show you a letter 
I have had from the chaplain of a hospital at 
Melbourne e 

“ About Johnnie ? ” 

“ Yes, about Johnnie.” 

“Ts he ill?” : 

“T am afraid he is, but that is not the worst. He 
seems to have got into scrapes of all sorts; has been 
dismissed from the Bank, and is now lying very ill 
with fever in the hospital. He got the chaplain to 
write to me from his dictation. It is a very sad 
letter, Susie. I am so sorry to be obliged to give 
it to you.” 

My heart sank within me, and I must haye turned 
very white, for Reginald said— 

“Sit down, Susie. Dear Susie, I am so mre he 
repeated. 

‘* Ts he dead ?” I asked in a faltering voice. 

‘*No; we should have had a telegram long ago, 
The chaplain says he would telegraph. It is a miser- 
able story,” Reginald said. 

It was indeed, and I felt guilty. I never had been 
brave enough with Johnnie since the early days at 
Exeter, when I shielded him at the expense of trath 
from Aunt Susan, 
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I took the letter from Reginald, but I felt almost 
afraid to read it. It was too much my habit not 
to face what was painful till absolutely obliged to 
do so. JI held the letter in my hand, but I did not 
read it. The spectre which had haunted me took 
tangible form. Even before I read it in the strange 
handwriting of the hospital chaplain, I knew what I 
should see. 

“Read it to me, Reginald,” I said, “read it to me.” 

He was so sorry for me, and taking the letter from 
me, he said gently — 

“T will leave it with you; perhaps you will like 
best to read it alone. I am not going back to Heather- 
croft till to-morrow, and I will come again this even- 
ing.” Then he suddenly turned and saw my portrait 
on the easel. ‘“ What an admirable likeness,” he said. 
“ How Joan would like to possess it! It is the best 
portrait you have done, Susie.” 

“Tt is much too handsome,” I said with a little 
neryous laugh. I was very near crying, and I laughed 
as a safeguard. 

“ Well, opinions differ,” he said; and then he was 
gone. 

I needed all my courage to read the letter. It was — 
a miserable story, as Reginald said it was. Johnnie 
had been dismissed from the bank, and had squandered 
not only his salary, but money that he had borrowed. 
He was all but penniless when he was taken into the 
hospital, stricken down with typhoid fever. But the 
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postscript, dictated and addressed to me, was the 
worst to bear :— 


“Dear Susiz,—I think I am dying. I must tell 
you I picked up.the brooch, went to London, and sold 
it to pay what I owed. I wonder if you can ever 
forgive me, Susie. I am penitent; I am sorry; I 
wish I could see you again. You are all I have left 
in the world. I cannot ie 


The chaplain added to this—“ He could not say any 
more, poor fellow; he seems really penitent. He gives 
me the address of Mr, Harcourt, as he feared giving 
his sister the shock of the sad news with no prepara- 
tion. There is something very attractive about him. 
From what I can learn, this popularity has been his 
ruin. I doubt if he recovers; but if he does, I will 
do my best to give him a helping hand, and try to 
strengthen his good resolutions,” 

When Reginald came back I said— 

“Need I—must I tell Mrs. Blake about the wrooch ? 
Suspicion has not rested on any one in particular, 
and it would do no good to tell. It would be such a 
humiliation.” 

“T think you ought to tell Mrs. Blake,” Reginald 
said, “but I must leave it to you. Ido not wish to 
advise you either way.” 

“J wish I had some one to advise me,” I said pas- 
sionately. ‘‘ You can’t understand how terrible this 
is to me. The only brother I haye—the only rela- 
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tive indeed—to bring disgrace on my father’s name. 
I wonder what Joan would say. Does she know ?” 

“ Yes, of course she knows,” Reginald said ; “we 
never have any secrets from each other; we share 
everything—joys, or sorrows, or anxieties alike.” 

“You can have none,” I said with some bitterness, 
of which I repented afterwards. 

“Indeed you are mistaken, Susie; I at least have 
an anxiety which presses upon me at times,” 

_ “JT thought you were well contented with your 
pretty Rectory : it was so fortunate for you to get it 
So soon.” 

Reginald rose, and, coming up to me, he said— 

“ Dear Susie, do not let troubles embitter you. You 
have been so brave and good, and you have made such 
a gallant fight against difficulties, do not give in now.” 

“Tam not going to give in,’ I said. “I love my 
work, and—but how should you understand what it 
is to be lonely—you who have the sweetest and best 
of wives ever at your side, as you say, sharing every- 
thing with you. You don’t know what an unshared 
life is like.” 

Reginald sighed, and that look came into his face 
which told of the depths of his nature, which few 
people sounded. I had sounded them once. I knew 
him, and, as I used to think, better than any one till 
Joan came. 

“T want you to come to us for a long visit, when 
every one is taking their holidays,” he said. “I want 
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you to come and stay—not hurry off at the end of a 
week. Joan says she has asked you to do so.” 

“Ves,” I said, “and I will come. I shall like to 
come,” I added. “ Don’t think me ungracious.” 

“No, you can never be that, Susie. But I must 
get back to Paddington now,” he said, “ or I shall miss 
the Bideford train at Exeter, and I do not want to be 
away another night.” 

“ Shall I write to the chaplain? I must write to 
poor, poor Johnnie.” 

“Yes; I will leave the letter with you,” he said, as 
he left the room, calling to Friendship to come and bid 
him good-bye, in his cheerful, ringing voice. 

I heard them talking together in the little lobby in 
low tones about me, I thought, and about Johnnie. 

I sat as Reginald had left me for a long time, 
tossed with doubt and uncertainty as to whether or 
not I should go to Mrs. Blake with my story. 

The longer I thought of it, the harder it seemed to 
make a confession of my brother’s dishonesty. But 
gradually light shone on my way. I must do the thing 
that was lawful and right, whatever it cost me. 

And it did cost me more than perhaps some of those 
who read my story may think possible. But there 
may be others who, like me, are sensitive to a lament- 
able degree about the estimation in which they are 
held, and who will understand what I felt as I went 
to the bank the next morning, and drew out a large 
slice of my savings—three crisp Bank of England 
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notes, and a cheque payable to the chaplain at Mel- 
bourne, which I meant to enclose in a registered letter 
by the next mail to Australia. I then went home, 

I put the three five-pound notes into an envelope, 
sealing them down after writing on a slip of paper— 

“Fifteen pounds, returned to Mrs. Blake as pay- 
ment for the value of a sapphire brooch.” 

If she was not at home, I would leave them in the 
servants’ care, marking the envelope “Private.” Then 
I safely bestowed the check for twenty-five pounds in 
my desk, and calling a hansom, set off on my errand. 


I remembered how, years before, I had trembled at _ 


the thought of telling Mrs. Blake her brooch was in a 
small jeweller’s shop. But this was a far more serious 
errand, and I knew Mrs. Blake was just the person to 
make my confession difficult, and not one to smooth 
my way for me. 

Mrs. Blake was at home. I found her dressed in 
the height of the fashion, prepared to go to a garden- 
party at Lambeth. 

She rustled as she met me—there are some women 

who always wear rustling garments—and said— 
« “Oh, Miss Gaythorne, I remember you quite well. 
I’m afraid I can’t ask you to stay, for I expect the 
carriage round every moment. But sit down,” she 
said, arranging her bangles, and smoothing se her long 
Swede gloves. 

I dare say I was a contrast to her as I stood before 
her in my plain grey gown and straw hat with its 
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moderate amount of trimming. Her eldest daughter 
—now about fourteen—evidently thought I was some 
one come for a situation, for she looked me up and 
down with a stare which was not very well bred. 
“May I speak to you alone, Mrs. Blake ?” I said. 
“Oh, yes! Run away, Maude; but I am in haste. 


29 


I am afraid 

‘The carriage is round,” the girl said, looking out 
of the window. “ Yes, there’s the gong: Father gets 
savage when you keep the horses standing.” And 
then the drawing-room door was shut with a bang 
and Mrs. Blake and I were alone. 

And now the sapphire caught my attention as it 
looked out like a blue eye from the folds of lace where 
it nestled. 

“‘T will not detain you two minutes. I have heard 
from my brother, who is in a hospital.” 

“ Oh, good gracious! not with an infectious disease 
—not scarlet fever!” 

“ He is ill with typhoid fever,” I said—even in my 
discomfiture unable to repress a smile—“ but not in 
this country ; he is at Melbourne. I came to tell you 
that he stole your brooch at Queen’s Meade—sold it 
to a jeweller, and used the money to pay a debt.” 

“ How shocking! how dreadful! And he was such 
a handsome boy, and so gentlemanlike.. Dear me! it 
is awful to think he was a thief.” 

Not one word of sorrow for me, his sister, who 
stood like a criminal before her. 
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“Tt have brought you the money which you paid 
to recover the brooch,” I said. “ Will you take it? 
You will find it in this envelope—fifteen pounds.” 

“Well, really I am so shocked, I scarcely know 
what to say. To find out a gentleman is a thief is so 
much worse than finding out a servant is dishonest. 
T always thought it was that French maid Ninette who 
had picked up my brooch, she had such a cunning 
face. Really, to think it was your brother!” 

I laid the envelope on the table and said— 

‘¢ T need not tell you how great the sorrow is to me, 
and how impossible I find it to express what I feel. 
I make what reparation lies in my power, and I hope 
you will accept it as a sign of my deep regret for 
what has happened. And I ought to tell you that 
my poor brother is really penitent.” 

“IT hope so, but I am afraid this would go against 
him if known. I shall not speak of it, except, of | 
course, to Captain Blake. It is very honourable of 
you, Miss Gaythorne, to give me the money, though, 
of course, the brooch was worth almost double that 
sum. Still I hardly like to take it. I am so 
pleased to see how well your ‘pictures are hung this 
year, and I heard you were quite making your way. 
So very creditable!” 

I could bear no more. My heart swelled with 
mingled sorrow and indignation. 

Let me hope very few women are as heartless as 


Mrs. Blake. 
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And yet we must be lenient in our judgments 
Beith people who are born without tact, who, from 
an utter want of consideration for the feelings of 
others, blunder on, and unconsciously give an amount a 
of pain of which they little dream. Sachi = 


CHAPTER XXVII 
REST 


THERE was no need for me to ask Reginald what his 
anxiety was, when I had been a week at Heathercroft 
Rectory ; it was but too plainly before me. Joan’s 
baby had been born about a month before I arrived, 
and instead of regaining her strength, she seemed to 
grow weaker every day. She took but little interest 
in anything but her baby, who was a contrast indeed 
in her flourishing condition to her mother. I was her 
godmother, at Joan’s earnest request, and I held her 
at the font, and gave her my name. It reminded me 
of Friendship’s story of, my own baptism, for Joan’s 
sisters were very much averse to their little niece 
bearing my name. 

“Tt can’t be ‘only Susan,” Mary said; “she must 
have another name. Why not ‘ Helen, after your 
mother, Reginald, or Beatrice, after your sister ? ” 

Joan resisted as long as she could, but yielded at 
last ; so the baby was baptized by her father “ Susan- 
Helen.” 

It was extraordinary that neither Canon Springfield 
nor his daughters seemed to be anxious about Joan ; 
indeed, Canon Springfield was almost angry with me 


for suggesting that Joan seemed very weak. 
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“Tt is nothing at all unusual. Her mother ”—and 
then he stopped, cleared his throat, and probably remem- 
bered that Joan’s mother died when she was born. 

“‘T think,” I ventured to say, “Joan needs great 
care, and the air here will be too cold for her in the 
winter.” 

“Then we must have her at Exeter ; her sisters will 
soon get her well, and Reginald must put up with a 
bachelor’s life for a time. The baby is a wonderfully 
fine child,” he continued, as if the health of the baby 
was what he liked best to dwell on, rather than the 
illness of the mother. 

It was the same with Mary and Eleanor; they in- 
sisted that Joan wanted rousing, that she must not 
be encouraged to think herself ill. 

The rousing process was a very trying one, and after 
Canon Springfield left us, Mary remained to carry it out. 
She insisted on letting the friends and acquaintances 
who drove over from the neighbouring villages see Joan. 
She talked in ‘a cheerful strain as to the great im- 
provement which she had seen in the last week or 
two, and that Joan had taken quite a long walk and 
was not a bit too tired. And I saw with a heartache 
that Joan could scarcely bear to hear herself discussed. 
The loveliest rose colour would come into her face, 
and sometimes tears into her eyes, while with the best 
intentions her sister would laugh and talk of her and 
at her as “scarcely an invalid” now, and that she was 
so wonderfully better. | 
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One day when the baby lay asleep in my arms— 
the first baby I had ever nursed or cared for—her 
mother lying on the sofa in her pretty drawing-room, 
T said— 

“The baby grows fatter every day. I never thought 
I could consider any baby pretty; but little Sue is 
lovely, and she is so peaceful and happy.” I looked 
up as I praised the child, and saw Joan’s tears were 
falling down her cheeks. “ Are you worse, darling ?” 
I said, going to her with the baby in my arms. 

“No; sit down close to me, Susie, and let me talk 
to you. They say I am wonderfully better, and even 
Reginald begins to agree with Mary, but I know I 
am not better; I know my life is to be like my 
mother’s—a short one—and that I shall leave my baby 
motherless, as my mother left me. I hope you will 
take care of her, Susie, for my sake.” 

“© Joan! you know I will—you know I will,” 
I said; “but you are not going to leave us; you will 
get better when the spring comes.” 

“ Ah!” she said with a smile, “when I get to the 
land of everlasting spring. You forget there is winter 
before us now, Susie. Don’t you think we are all 
given a certain amount of happiness; that for some 
it is stretched out by small doles over years, with 
others it is all concentrated into a short time. It has 
been so with me. Hyer since I had Reginald’s love, 
I have been oh! so happy. Four years of perfect 
happiness, and God thinks that is enough forme, A 
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few months ago, when I began to get this cough, and 
I saw Reginald’s anxious face, I felt a shadow was 
coming. I hoped, as the doctor at Exeter said, when 
my baby was born I should get well. But it was not 
to be. Now the one pain I feel is about him; he 
will want me so much. The baby can’t miss me, for 
she will never know me, but it is of Reginald I think 
most; it is—yes, it is hard to leave him.” 

“But you must not leave him,” I said with pas- 
sionate earnestness—‘“ you must not leave him.” 

“Hush, Susan! God’s will must be done, not ours. 
I am in His hands; He is with me, and I know He is 
with Reginald. This will make it easy.” _ 

“ Ah! that I could feel Him near as you do,” I said; 
“J have not that comfort,” 

“ Poor Susie!” she said gently, “it will come. If 
with all your heart you truly seek Him, you will find 
Him ; or rather,” she said with a light of faith shining 
in her eyes, “or rather He will find you and open your 
eyes, that you may see Him, just as He did the eyes 
of His disciples that quiet evening after they had 
walked with Him and knew Him not—their eyes 
were opened, and then they saw Him.” 

Having broken the ice, and spoken of her death as 
‘she did to me for the first time this afternoon, she 
often talked to me with freedom. Truly it was with 
Joan in death as it had been in life. She walked as 
seeing Him whois invisible. There was no change in 
her attitude towards Him. She was the same as she 
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had been from the first day I knew her, with. no great 
profession on her lips; for even to her husband she 
said but little of her faith. She showed it by her 
sweetness, her patience, her gentleness in her illness, 
and very often she was the most cheerful member of 
that little household.. Reginald asked me if I could 
stay with her through the winter, and go to Torquay 
with her. 

“There is no one we should like to have so well as 
you, if it won’t be a loss to you.” 

“A loss!” I said. “ What do you mean?” 

“J mean in getting your pictures ready for the 
spring.” ; 

“Tf it were a loss, what then? Surely I could 
give up something for her sake,—and,” I added, “ for 
yours.” 

We were pacing up and down the garden path of 
the little rectory when Reginald asked me to remain 
with them, and I consented. Friendship was in my 
room in London, and would take care of my studio 
and my possessions there till my return; and indeed 
I could not have left Joan, dearer to me than ever 
now. 

It was always a great comfort—it is always a great 
comfort to me—to feel that all the past feelings of 
disappointment—for I will not pretend it was not 
disappointment—when I found myself second, not 
first, with Reginald, left no bitterness behind ; that 
our love, Joan’s and mine, was never chilled, and that 
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in these her last days on earth both husband and wife 
clung to me as to no one else. Surely there are com- 
pensations in life for us all, and ¢his was mine. 

We took her to Exeter in October, on a day of St. 
Luke’s summer. She revived somewhat, and said to 
her father— 

“Tam so glad to come to my old home, dear father, 
and to hear the old message from the bells—the dear 
old message, ‘ Come, come.’ ” 

We thought of taking her to Torquay, for she 
seemed better able to bear the journey than when she 
came from Heathercroft to Exeter; but we delayed 
too long. St. Luke’s summer was over, and chill October 
asserted itself in its accustomed guise. 

The wind swept the leaves from the trees; a cold 
rain fell, and the flowers in the garden hung their dis- 
consolate heads as the scarlet leaves of the Virginian 
creeper lay in showers on the beds. Rain-drops 
hung on the pointed petals of the dahlias; the poor 
anemones, with drooping heads, seemed to be mourning 
for the dead summer; and the white pigeons sat hud- 
dled together on the roof of the Canon’s coach-house, 
with feathers puffed out, and seemed too depressed to 
prune their breasts or strut about with proud satis- 
faction. 

It was a time of sadness never to be forgotten ; 
but as hope died out of our hearts that Joan would 
be spared to us, her childlike faith seemed to pierce 
the dividing veil as the sun pierces the darkest cloud 
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when it nears the west, and illuminated all around her 
with its influence. 

I had a difficult path to tread. I was looked upon 
by her sisters as an outsider, almost as an intruder, 
and they but little understood the closeness of the 
friendship which existed between Joan and me and 
her husband, 

She passed peacefully away from us on All-Saints’ 
Day, and I left Exeter a week later. My presence 
was no longer needed, and the day that Reginald re- 
turned to his desolate home I went back to London 
and to work. I had plenty to occupy me, and for _ 
that I was thankful. In the following spring I had a 
letter from Reginald, which was a surprise to me. 
He had resigned his living, and had offered himself to 
go out as a missionary, and his offer was accepted. 
He came to bid me good-bye before he sailed for 
Japan, where he was appointed by the Church Mis- 


sionary Society in connection with a college there for — 


the instruction of native teachers. 

Reginald talked freely to me as in old days, and 
said that he wished to fulfil all Joan’s wishes as far 
as possible. But that could not be yet. It would be 
impossible for him to take the baby away from her 
grandfather and aunts. 

“Why should you think of such a thing?” I 
asked. 

“Jt was her wish,” he said, ‘ that you should care 
for her child, and that she should be taught from her 
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babyhood that you were her mother’s best friend, as 
you were.” 

I dared not trust myself to say anything in reply to 
this, which I felt lay too deep for words or tears. 

But when Reginald was gone, a wave of utter lone- 
liness and desolation swept over me, and for many days 
I could not rouse myself to do anything but wander 
about Westminster Abbey and live in the past. 

Then came a reaction, when exertion was necessary 
for me. 

It was just a year after Joan’s death that I heard 
a scream from Friendship and a cry for me. 

I went hastily out, terror-struck, thinking she 
was ill. 

“What is it, Friendship? What is it?” And 
there was Friendship in the little lobby, with her 
arms round the figure of a tall man, whose face was 
hidden on her shoulder. 

It was Johnnie !—Johnnie so changed that only 
the eye of love could have recognised him. His coat 
was threadbare, his whole appearance that of a man 
who had gone through desperate struggles for life. 

I took him by the hand and led him into my room, 
and placing him on a chair, I said— 

“Dear Johnnie, look up at me—do look at me;” 
for he held his head down after one glance at me. 

“T am ashamed to look at you, Susan. You can’t 
care for me now.” 

“* Why not?” I said, ; 
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“T have been such a brute, and brought disgrace 
on you.” 

“Well,” I said, “it is true, Johnnie; but if you 
are really sorry, and wish to begin a new life, I will 
help you.” 

“Will you really? O Susie! I am sorry, I am 
indeed!” and, weakened by illness and _ privation 
—for he had worked his way home in a merchant 
ship by doing the most menial offices—he burst into 
tears. 

I took him at his word, and believed in his repent- 
ance, and I had no cause to regret it. 

There was a great change in him, no doubt, and his 
love for me seemed to be far stronger and more real 
than of old. 

It so happened that The Beeches was empty, the 
tenant haying given notice to quit at the previous 
midsummer. 

The Beeches was Johnnie’s by inheritance, and I 
put the whole case before the lawyer who had the 
management of our little fortune, and by his advice 
Johnnie and I went to live in the old house for a 
time, where it was hoped his native air might 
restore him “to ‘health, and enable him to work for 
his living. 

But it was not to be, and before many months were 
over, I laid him by our father and mother’s side in the 
quiet churchyard. 

“There was light at evening time,” 
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and all those months were, I may say, happy months 
to me. 

For I felt that I had not been living in vain when 
Johnnie told me that but for the certainty of my love 
and forgiveness he could never have faced a return to 
England, and had been tempted many a time on the 
homeward voyage to long that it might all end in 
the deep and stormy waters through which the ship 
passed, and on two occasions was nearly wrecked in a 
fearful storm. 

Thoughts of me and of my love kept him from 
adding sin to sin. Thoughts of my poor words of 
warning—above all, of my longing that he should 
turn from sin to God. 

I say all this, not for self-glorification, but because 
I hope my experience may encourage other sisters to 
be loving friends to their brothers; not only to those 
who bring them credit and are well thought of in the 
world, but to those who have erred and strayed like 
lost sheep from a fold—‘“the black sheep,” as they 
are too often labelled—and with whom patience and 
forbearance seem to be thrown away. ‘They are not 
thrown away, and though in many cases repentance 
and amendment of life seem hopeless, the seed of love 
and sisterly affection, sown in tears, may spring up, as 
mine did, and be reaped in joy. 

We know how far a good mother’s influence reaches, 
even to old age. And failing that, when the mother 
is taken away, as Johnnie’s was, the sister comes next ; 
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and it is for such sisters, who may read my story, 
for whom I write these words of encouragement and 
hope. 


Friendship and I lived on at The Beeches for some 
years. I did not give up my work as an artist, and 
found my pictures of the lovely moorland, with its 
ever-changing face, were appreciated, and fetched high 
prices. I really became an independent woman, and 
I hope I was not unmindful of the poor of my own 
neighbourhood, and I had and have many friends 
amongst them. 

Every year I was invited to Exeter, but I was made 
to feel that little Susie did not belong to me. The 
child was very strong and vigorous, and had a great 
spirit—nothing of her mother was seen in her except 
her eyes, and they had the same clear, guileless look in 
them. Otherwise she was like her father. 

I had returned to The Beeches after a more than 
usually trying visit to Exeter, and I had felt more 
than ever that Joan’s last wish, that I should have 
some part in the bringing up of her child, could never 
be fulfilled. . 

Helen, as her aunts called her, was now five years 
old, and I could see was chafing against unnecessary 
restrictions as to behaviour and manners. The happy 
freedom of innocent childhood seemed denied her, and 
I asked Canon Springfield if I might take the child 
with me for a month to The Beeches. 
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Dear old man! he was willing that I should do so, 
but his daughters objected. They considered her too 
young to “ pay visits,” and her father would think so, 
they were sure. 

They invariably quoted Helen’s father, and I knew 
that he had several times in a letter asked me if I 
would take his little girl to The Beeches for a time. 
I had no desire to make mischief, so I put off answer- 
ing the question, and I think he began to fancy I did 
not wish to have the responsibility. 


It was a summer's evening, when, after the heat of 
the day, I was sitting in my garden at the back of the 
house, putting some finishing touches to a water-colour 
drawing, which I had been too lazy to attempt in the 
morning, when I heard a child’s voice saying— 

“Oh, what pretty flowers! Do look!” 

I thought it might be one of the children of the 
village, who came up sometimes to see me, to stand as 
models, or to carry home flowers, or some of Friend- 
ship’s gingerbread. 

But the voice, clear and musical, rang out again— 
like another voice in its tones, long since silent—and 
I threw down my brush and sketching-book and went 
round to the front of the house. And there stood a 
small person in a large shady hat and brown holland 
frock, and in another moment Helen had rushed. to 
me, saying— 

_ © We've come to see Auntie Susie, daddy and ive 
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I had heard no sound of wheels, but I now saw 
one of the old-fashioned open carriages of the district 
at the gate, and—yes, it was Reginald, paying the 
coachman his fare. 

Helen was dancing about with evident joy. 

“It’s such a pretty garden,” she said, “and oh! 
what a dear dog. And, daddy, look at the doves— 
the white doves! I am so glad we have come, and I 
want to stay.” 

“You shall stay,” Reginald said. 

“For how long? I want to stay.” 

*“ That will depend on Aunt Susie.” 

Then he clasped my hands, and looked ae and 
earnestly into my face. 

I think he must have read there what made him 
say, as we walked in the gloaming across the far- 
stretching moor, and Helen was asleep in bed— 

“You must know what I want.” And as I did 
not answer, he said, “ Only Susan—to be a mother to 
my child, and to come to me as my wife.” 

“ Are you sure?” I asked. : 

“How can you doubt it? And if you do as I ask 
you, you will fulfil her wish, which we both hold 
sacred.” ’ 


Well, is this the end of my story ? 

Yes; the end, and yet the beginning of another, 
of which I will not even open the first chapter, but 
leave those who have cared to follow me thus far on 
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_ life’s journey to imagine it as they please; but they 


must not make me the central figure in the picture. 


There must be others in it now; for from that summer 
evening onwards it has not pace the story of 
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“OnLy Susan.” 
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